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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
IN WHICH THERE IS A MIXTURE OF THE DISAGREEABLE AND THE PLEASANT. 


“ You are very moody to-night, my boy,” said Mr. Windgate Williams 
to Jacob, who was looking into the fire, and knitting his brows. 

*“‘T have made a disagreeable discovery,” said Jacob. 

* You are always up to something—what’s the row now?” commented 
and questioned the editor. 

“To be plain, then, I am under an obligation, and a lasting one, to a 
quack, and, therefore, to a humbug.” 

“Strong words—strong words—strong enough, fifty years ago, to 
have ended in pistols and coffee for two—rising at an unchristian hour 
in the iorning—twenty-five paces—hang, bang! et cetera.” 

“It has only recently dawned upon me,” continued Jacob, paying no 
regard to the editorial reference to duelling ; “and the discovery is all 
the more disagreeable, because I have a strong regard for him. I believe 
him to be a large-hearted, generous, guileless creature; and yet he is 
making money by a deception of the most atrocious character.” 

“What is it all about?—out with the whole thing without more 
preface.” 

“Well, then, the more I think about the subject, the more I am 
convinced that the man who goes forth to the ignorant multitude and 
sells to them a pill warranted to cure eyeseilment, is a rascal, and may 
be guilty of indirect murder.” 
VOL. IV. 
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“Jacob, Jacob,” said Mr. Williams, seriously, “you are surely not 
thinking or speaking of your friend Johnson 9” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Williams, very sorry, to say that I feel bound to 
include him in the race of whom I speak. What can you say for a 
man who sets up one medicine as a specific for the thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to?” 

“That he may do much less harm than the Faculty, nearly every 
member of which differs from the other, about the treatment of particular 
diseases.” 

“‘T do not, and cannot, look at it in the same light, and I assure you 
it gives me great pain to think about our friend Johnson in connection 
with the pettifogging cheating crew to which he undoubtedly belongs. 
There now, don’t interrupt me. I do not think the case has ever appeared 
to him in this light. But I must no longer be under pecuniary obliga- 
tions to him. Therefore, I request that you will to-morrow remit to him 
the money you have in hand on my account, and I will as quickly as 
possible forward the balance.” 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“T was never more so; and, since you do not appear to agree with 
me, I will act upon my own feelings in this matter, and will state my 
reasons fully in a letter this very night.” 

“ And the Doctor will write in reply, commencing with his favourite 
quotation, ‘throw physic to the dogs ;’ and telling you that, as all diseases 
arise from impurities of the blood, one medicine is sufficient for all ; 
and that the Oriental is a compound approved by some of the best 
practitioners for that purpose.” 

“He will not convince me; and I shall advise him to throw his 
physic to the dogs.” 

“What, after saving your life with the same ?—you told me yourself 
that he had the credit of doing so.” 

“So he has, and when I was younger and knew little or nothing 
about these matters, I have sometimes been very grateful to him on that 
score: there have also been times when I have wished that he had never 
meddled in the business.” 

* And you think it was a fluke his saving you—that’s the way all 
the world over—make a fine stroke at billiards, an extraordinary cannon 
and a pocket—and, by Jove, everybody swears it’s a fluke—take your 
own course—you may be right, you may be wrong—you seem infernally 
wise in some things.” 

“ Well, what is your candid opinion ?” 

“ Mine! why, that Johnson is a jolly good fellow, which nobody can 
deny, with musical honours—and three cheers more.” 

“You don’t care to express an opinion ?” 

“Tt would not alter yours, so I decline to waste time and breath— 
do what you think is right, and | don’t think you will be wrong—that’s 
ali I have to say.” 
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It was rather a shock to Mr. Horatio Johnson, the letter which he 
received from Jacob, on the morning following the night when the Doctor 
had made such a change in the prospects of the Titsy household. His 
occupation had certainly never appeared to him to be one of so objection- 
able a character as Jacob assumed. The letter was couched in the most 
friendly and delicate terms ; but the Doctor did not fail to comprehend 
it thoroughly. He brooded over it all day, and applied to his tobacco- 
box for advice and consolation, at such unseasonable times, that poor Mrs. 
Titsy began to fear he had repented him of his proposal of the previous 
night. The Doctor smoked and thought, notwithstanding ; and, in order 
to look at the case without prejudice in his own favour, he put the 
quack, who had saved the Indian officer, at the bar, tried him on the 
counts suggested by Jacob, and found him guilty. Then he put 
himself through the same ordeal, and came to the conclusion that there 
might be something in what Jacob said, and that he would talk the 
matter over with Mrs. Titsy. q 

The widow, in a little fluster of anxiety, heard all the Doctor had to 
say, and was very angry with Jacob Morriston. She called to mind, and 
would speak of them (although the Doctor frequently bade her say no 
more), the many cases in which the amiable Doctor had supplied many a 
poor family with, what she called kitchen physic, as well as pills; she 
mentioned more than one illness, in which her noble lodger had paid for 
professional medical aid, in addition to the supplying of kitchen physic ; 
and she wondered at Master Jacob—she would not have thought it of 
him. 

Nevertheless, Jacob’s letter made the Doctor very uncomfortable ; 
and, eventually, he added to the plans already decided upon, another which 
he thought would satisfy his young friend, and set the matter at rest. 

So, in the evening, he said to Mrs. Titsy, “you are aware, Mrs. T., that 
I had intended to withdraw from the active prosecution of my profession 
(the Doctor could not help being a little pompous) before the arrival of 
that ietter from my friend Mr. Morriston, whose opinion we all value.” 

“Tam; but I beg to say—” 

“Do not say it then, my dear Mrs. Titsy ; let me have my own way 
this time.” 

“Oh, of course, Mr. Johnson, and always,” said Mrs. Titsy, a little 
confused, and with something like a blush. 

“Well, then, I shall get out of this medical business altogether ; 
the remedy I have vended is undoubtedly good for very many things ; 
I don’t think I have anything upon my conscience in the way of having 
mis-used it ; though perhaps—but there, it needs no speech, my dear ; we 
will be gentleman and lady in the future, and not soil our fingers with 
either trade or profession. Have you any objection, Mrs. Titsy ?” 

“O dear no, sir,” said Mrs. Titsy; and the Doctor put his arm round 
her waist as gently as a young lover ; but it was a comical sight to see. 

The next day, the Doctor received a remittance from Mr. Windgate 
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Williams, with a note informing the Doctor that Mr. Morriston found 
himself so very rich, on thirty shillings a week, that he had no further 
use for the funds invested on his account ; and that he would shortly 
remit, with interest, the amount which had been expended. Mr. 
Williams, in a pleasant way, further suggested that his friend, Mr. 
Morriston, had some thoughts of starting a bank; but he should advise 
him to devote his princely fortune to other purposes, though he feared 
that Jacob would insist upon buying up all the Dinsley canal shares, for 
the express purpose of fighting the railway, which had just been opened 
there, in order that the question of locomotion, its cost and expedition, 
might be fairly and finally settled. 

Mr. Johnson, who greatly admired the loquacious Williams, was 
very much tickled with this communication ; but he still felt profoundly 
miserable about Jocob’s view of his medical career ; and, more especially, 
as he (Dr. Johnson) began to be more and more convinced, in his own 
mind, that there was something in what Jacob had said, 





Meanwhile, Jacob received a letter, which afforded him very con- 
siderable pleasure. So much so, indeed, that the young fellow found it 
difficult to control his feelings. 

“If Mr. Morriston can make it convenient to come to town shortly, 
Mr. Ginghem will be glad to have a personal interview with him.” 

“It's come,” said Jacob, bursting into Mr. Williams’ bed-room, just 
as that gentleman was preparing to descend to breakfast. 

“It's come! what's come? An earthquake, or the last day?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Williams starting round from the contemplation of his 
own face in the mirror, which had once reflected the rubicund features 
of the departed Smick. 

“ Hurrah!” was the only reply which Mr. Williams received, followed 
by a scamper down-stairs, which eclipsed in noise the commotion of the 
thunderbolt. 

And then bang went the front door ; and Mr. Williams, looking from 
his window could perceive Jacob walking down the Grove at a brisk rate 
and with an elastic joyous step. 

“An extraordinary young chap that,” soliloquised Mr. Williams. 

“There’s something about that fellow that marks him down for sueccess— 
he’s got it in his eye—by the powers, although I come it heavy some- 
times, [ can’t help feeling, in that young fellow’s society, that I am in 
superior company—lots of brain and lots of activity—something’s up this 
morning—well, we shall see,” and then the eccentric Mr. Williams betook 
himself to breakfast. 

By and bye Jacob returned, flushed and excited. 

“ Well—what’s up+—found a gold mine ?—going to be married — { 
matriculating for a lunatic asylum t—or what ?” 

“Don’t be inquisitive,” said Jacob, “and you shall hear all in 
good time. Let me say, once more, it has come, sir, it has arrived, I 
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found it lying on the breakfast table when I came down, as quietly and 
unassumingly, as if it were the most unimportant thing possible.” 

“It, it, it—it, be blowed, what is 7# ?” said Mr. Williams. 

“ That's it,” said Jacob ; and he spread before the editor Mr. Ginghem’s 
note. 

Mr. Williams read the communication twice, and then, making a most 
satisfactory washing of his hands in imaginary soap and water, he rose 
from his seat and walked from one end of Mrs. Smick’s apartment to the 
other, in a fit of meditative delight. 

“Jack Rugabee, come, take up your rapier and follow after mine heels 
to ze Cohrt,” said Jacob; taking the lead in the pacing of Mrs. Smick’s 
apartment, and laughing heartily at Mr. Williams’ gait and manner. 

“Tis ready, sir, here in the porch,” said Mr. Williams, immediately 
falling into Jacob's humour. 

“But I remember me,” said Mr. Williams, stopping suddenly and 
assuming an air of great gravity, “of something else, more @ propos to the 
time which that same wise man has writ—‘ there is a tide in the affairs of 
man’—for you, Jacob, the flood has come—launch your boat and away 
you go on the top of the first wave—and you'll find a safe anchorage in 
the ports of Fame and Fortune—by Jove, I’m serious.” 

And extravagant as Jacob professed to regard the editor's hopeful 
picture, he could not help believing that his fortunes were decidedly 
looking up. But he was full of fun at his own expense; and he 
burlesqued his hopes, by out-doing the extravagance of Mr. Williams, 
talking of having had an interview with Fortunatus, and securing the 
wishing cap ; and otherwise attemping to disguise the aerial buildings 
which would tower up in his imagination and show him bright, bright 
pictures in the future. 

The day passed delightfully. Everything looked genial and sunny. 
Spring had gradually merged into summer, without losing the freshness 
and beauty that are so invigorating and hopeful when the new leaves 
first appear. Jacob’s thoughts and feelings were in harmony with the 
time. Even his dingy office seemed sunny, and his work was so much 
like play, that he had finished and started off for a long ramble long 
before the editor was on his way home. 

Sent for to London! His ambitious dreams returned full upon him, 
and gave inspiration to his thoughts. The famous letter had given his 
whole nature such a filip, that he felt there was nothing he could not do 
to secure a footing in the great city, where prizes were to be fought for 
and secured. 

When he reached the Grove once more, soft-flowing harmonies were 
stealing out into the sunshiny air, from the upper window of the Win- 
thorpes; and Jacob sat listening and wondering, and almost fearing 
that the player was becoming as interesting to him as the music. 

Edith Winthrope had touched his sympathies. She was evidently 
not happy. Her elder sisters were both jealous of her good looks, and 
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her great abilities. He was sure of this without Mrs. Smick’s infor. 
mation ; and he thought what a delightful thing it would be, to be the 
champion of such a Cinderella. If he had never known Lucy, he would 
like to have been a Prince for the sake of Edith. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
OF JACOB'S EVENTFUL JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


Conrrary to the advice of Mr. Windgate Williams, who strongly 
advised Jacob to patronise a Fleet Street hotel, Jacob decided that, on 
his first visit to London, he would take up his quarters at the house 
patronised by his late father. We, therefore, find his lordship, after a 
long journey, sitting down to substantial refreshments at the Baths’ Hotel 
in Covent Garden. 

Several other persons were similarly engaged at sundry square tables. 
Jacob did the best he could to keep up his dignity, in what was rather a 
trying situation ; for he could not help feeling that the waiter-in-chief was 
conscious that this was the first time he had sat in so expensive a coffee- 
room on his own responsibility, and dined so late and so extravagantly. I 
do not believe that Jacob had any cause for making himself uncomfortable 
on this account. The waiter, who had some years before darted out of 
the little box to serve the late Mr. Morriston, favoured Jacob with an 
extra gaze or two, but this was only because Jacob was a new customer, 
and perhaps reminded John of somebody he had seen before. It is true 
he had asked Jacob what his number was, and Jacob had not been able 
to understand the inquiry, which convinced John of the gentleman’s 
greenness of hotel life. Nevertheless, the waiter had too much business 
on his hands to bestow much thought upon Jacob. For it was the 
Baths’ dinner hour, and numerous guests were dropping in and 
taking their places at the square tables, where they were supplied with 
viands of various descriptions, and wines both red and white, and spark- 
ling. Parliament was sitting, and most of these gentlemen were engaged, 
in one way or another with Committee business, fighting for or against 
railway schemes, supporting or opposing gas and water bills, and other 
projects, in which various towns and cities in the country were vastly in- 
terested. Some of the gentlemen were lawyers, some civil engineers, and 
some witnesses, who were men of importance in the towns whence they 
had come, and especially were they of great consequence in their own 
estimation. Amongst them, was the old gentleman, who had opened his 
mind upon a bottle of port to Jacob’s father, as previously related in 
this history ; he was still engaged in a railway battle, though it was 
evident, from his conversation, that he was not quite clear about the cause 
for which he was fighting, though the ‘cost of it seemed to be strongly 
impressed upon his mind. He sat, with two other gentleman, at a table 
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near Jacob, and was very demonstrative in his denunciations of the 
chairman of a Committee, who, it seemed to Jacob, had made up his 
mind to do everything that was wrong, and nothing that was right. 

I need hardly tell the reader that certain sad thoughts of the past 
occurred to Jacob, as he sat in the room where he felt that his father 
must have spent some of his time; but the nature of his business in 
London, the impression which his whirl through the London streets, from 
the station, had made upon him, the hope that elevated him, inducing a 
hundred new sensations, would not let him dwell upon the past. Tender 
regrets for the dead were not sufficient, nor should they be, to prevent 
Jacob from a bold and fearless hope in the future. And here he stood, 
in the great Babylon, at last—the Bagdad of his imagination, the great 
city that he had dreamed about, beside the river at Cartown. Whatever 
his future might be, he was surely now on its threshold. 

It was a fine dry evening, and men nimble of foot were just flitting 
round Covent Garden, and lighting the lamps. Jacob stood at the hotel 
door and wondered. For some reason or other, he did not care to let the 
people at the hotel know that this was his first visit to London ; so he 
made no inquiries, but determined to walk until he was tired and lost, 
and then engage a cab to bring him back. Passing through the market, 
where he purchased a nosegay which reminded him of green fields that 
were pictured on his memory, he dashed into the great maze of brick 
and stone called London. In a very short time he found himself in the 
Strand. The vast stream of life that poured along, with vehicles of all 
descriptions tossing upon it, as far as he could see in the distance, was as 
pleasant as it was new to Jacob. He walked on, on, on, with those who 
were going the same way, and he knew when he was in Fleet Street, 
because he had seen pictures of Temple Bar. Had it not been that he 
seemed to be hurried along, in a manner that he could not control, he 
woula like to have found out where Sedley, the poet of Charles’ time, 
was born ; he was once on the point of asking a policeman to show him 
the tavern at which Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith had been visitors ; 
but the crowd streamed on, and the policeman had disappeared, whilst 
Jacob was thinking about it. By and bye he found himself beneath the 
shadow of St. Paul’s, awed into silent admiration ; which was, however, 

finally dispelled by the remembrance of a work of fiction, very popular 
with Susan Stimson in Jacob’s younger days, wherein the exploits of 
a celebrated highwayman, and one Jonathan Wild, were narrated with 
a sensational power that had been sufficient to frighten both Jacob 
and Susan in those long past days, anterior to the appearance of Mrs. 
Gompson at Middleton. Amongst the adventures related in this now 
well-remembered work, Jacob called to mind how the gentleman robber 
had entered St. Paul’s with his band, early in the morning, to the horror 
and astonishment of the beadle, for the purpose of securing the register 
of the marriage of the highwayman’s father with a Duchess ; and how 
the military had tracked the robbers into the church, and finally had a 
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battle with them in the crypt ; and how, when a great crowd had been 
collected outside by the report of fire-arms, the gentleman highwayman, 
after defeating the foe, had come forth with his band, successfully de- 
ceiving the crowd outside by pretending to be a prisoner to one of his 
gang, who cheered lustily, and told the crowd of their great capture. 

Having wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, in a maze of 
wonder and strange thoughts of the present and the past, until he began 
to feel those emotions of loneliness which strangers feel in great cities, 
Jacob returned and walked back again down Ludgate Hill, like one in 
a dream, eventually crossing Trafalgar Square, and passing by the very 
spot where his father had walked about with his great trouble. Little 
did Jacob know how much mental anxiety that broken man had suffered ; 
whilst the false friend, Bonsall, was rolling in wealth, and making a name 
in the House of Commons as a painstaking, conscientious, and shrewd 
practical representative. Shortly, Jacob found his way somewhat impeded 
by a crowd ; and, on inquiry, he learned that he was in front of a famous 
theatre, and that this was the benefit night of an eminent actor. So 
Jacob, like many others, determined to do what the crowd did; and in a 
few minutes he found himself carried away into the pit, where he took a 
seat near two elderly people who almost immediately began to talk about 
the drama, as it was in their young days, and to regret that as the great 
ald actors died out so few great young ones sprung up. Gradually the 
pit was crowded, and the dress circle and boxes began to fill up gaily, 
budding from a few bright hues into quite a parterre of gorgeous dresses, 
increasing from one or two groups into throngs of fashionable people, who, 
after a great deal of preparation, settled themselves down into their seats, 
as if with a full determination of remaining there for a long time. Then 
the lights in the great chandelier, which hung over Jacob’s head, suddenly 
became more brilliant, until the whole house radiated with a warm and 
ruddy glow. This was accompanied by a few bars of solemn music, from 
the orchestra (the members of which had, for some little time, been drop- 
ping in one by one), that gradually grew into stirring music, which set 
Jacob’s pulses beating more quickly, and formed a fitting prelude to the 
world of poctry and romance that seemed opening before him as the 
curtain gradually rose upon the first scene of the most complete and 
beautiful comedy ever written—“ As you Like it.” 

It had never occurred to Jacob to look at a bill of the play ; he was 
too much occupied with everything else ; and so much in a dream of 
wonder and hope, about the great future, into which he felt he was 
entering, that he was content to sit and accept all that occurred without 
inquiry. When he discovered, by the text, what the representation was, 
his thoughts, however, would wander away from the theatre to the 
school at Cartown, where Spenzonian Whiffler had commenced his study 
of Shakespeare, under the great-hearted mysterious schoolmaster. To- 
morrow, he thought, he might see that same Spen, for, he had written 
to the General Post-Office, and requested his school companion to meet 
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him at the hotel. Then Rosalind entered, and Jacob could not help 
thinking of Lucy, more especially as Rosalind’s appearance, her fair 
bright face and light hair and musical voice, reminded him of her, who 
used to lure him away from rambles with Spen on pilgrimages through 
a leafy wood on sunny evenings; but Jacob’s thoughts were suddenly 
recalled from these memories by a burst of applause, that was renewed 
again and again whilst a figure in motley stood bowing upon the stage. 
This was “Touchstone,” represented by a gentleman who was evidently 
a great favourite. Jacob applauded with the rest; but he did so in 
memory of Cartown and Spen, and almost with tears in his eyes, because 
this was one of Spen’s favourite parts in those latter days, when the 
schoolmaster opened the magic book up in the little room adorned with 
the theatrical pictures. London with thy thousand wonders, thought 
Jacob, I would freely give all up for one day at Cartown in the happy, 
happy times ! 

The play went on; and no sooner did Touchstone begin to speak, 
than Jacob could have sworn he was listening to Spen himself. This 
must be mere folly ; he rubbed his eyes, and looked and listened again. 
“Yes, yes, it is, it is,” at length he exclaimed aloud ; only to be confused 
and confounded by a cry of “order, order,” and a consciousness that a 
great number of eyes had been suddenly turned upon him ; so he held 
down his head and waited until the curtain fell on the first act; and 
then he borrowed his neighbour's bill, and saw that he must be mistaken. 
He read that the performance of the night was for the benefit: of Mr. 
Paul Ferris, upon which occasion he was “to be supported by his eminent 
tutor, Mr. Liston Dudley (his first appearance for twenty years).—Jucques 
—Mr. Dudley—Touchstone—Mr. Paul Ferris.” 

Although Jacob found that Touchstone was played by Mr. Paul 
Ferris, and not by Mr. Spen Whiftler, he fully believed that the wit of 
Cartown school was here before him, enjoying the realization of those 
dreams of ambition in which he had so often indulged, when mixing Indian 
ink at the pump on mapping days, and during those famous rambles, 
which inaugurated his acquaintance with the boy, who knew such 
wonderful things about theatres, and could do such startling gymnastic 
feats. And the fifth scene confirmed him ; for, whose sad yet benignant 
face was that which turned to the house a grateful but sorrowful smile of 
recognition, when the applause shook the chandelier, but Mr. Spawling’s ! 
Jacob was almost beside himself with delight; for now the mystery was 
explained. O, how he clapped his hands! The two old play goers were 
as much astonished as they were delighted at Jacob’s enthusiasm. Never 
was heard such hearty cheering; and the ladies waved white handker- 
chiefs from every box. By and bye the rich deep voice spoke— 


‘*More, more, I pr’ythe more.” 


How well Jacob remembered those kind yet melancholy tones! and 
there were some others who had not. forgotten them; men who were 
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growing old, and who fancied they were young again, now that they heard 
once more a voice which carried them back for a quarter of a century, 
when Liston Dudley was the delight of the play-going world. 

As the action of the play went on Jacob could not help likening the 
woods near Cartown to the forest of Arden ; especially, when the Jacques 
of the latter was the philosopher of the former—the teacher, who had 
guided his mind with fine maxims and noble thoughts, in pleasant 
rambles through rural glades and woody mazes. ‘“ Many a time and oft” 
too had Jacob heard that epitome of life—* All the world’s a stage,” 
spoken by the schoolmaster; but never had the picture seemed so 
striking as now, every fresh phrase of “the seven ages,” stamping his 
imagination with a vignette, as perfect as if limned by the painter’s art. 
The applause was like the rattle of falling water, and it continued for 
some minutes. 

Then came the song of Amiens; and once again the old time and 
the old sensations and the old thoughts agitated Jacob so much, that he 
would fain have rushed into the street to compose himself; but that 
might not be, for the theatre was too much crowded to admit of any 
single person forcing a passage out. So Jacob was compelled to sit as 
calmly as his agitated feelings would permit, until Rosalind spoke the 
epilogue and the theatrical gates were shut upon the forest paradise. 
The enthusiasm of the audience now knew no bounds. In deference 
to it the curtain went up upon all the performers ; then Jacques and 
Touchstone, with Rosalind between them, came before the curtain, and 
it was with difficulty that Spen gathered up all the bouquets, and 
loaded the lady’s kirtle with them. 

Then there was a loud call for Jacques, who came forward to the foot- 
lights, and in a voice tremulous with emotion, expressed his gratitude for 
this demonstration of the kind feelings of the audience, in a few well 
turned and touching sentences. A painful occurrence had, twenty years 
ago, he gaid, exercised such an influence upon his feelings, that he shad 
found it imposible to continue his public career ; “ but, in my exile from 
the stage,” continued the famous actor, “ Fortune threw in my way a pupil 
who awakened in me some of the old feelings ; and re-uniting the broken 
links so far as to bring me here this evening, as he said, to share the 
honours which, he is modest enough to say, you have showered upon 
him in memory of me. I am deeply grateful to you all; this re-union 
has, in a great measure, cast a sunbeam on the autumnal path of age: and 
now, my dear friends and patrons, you must permit an old man, whose 
tongue is not eloquent enough to interpret to you all his heart prompts 
him to utter, to say farewell. 


‘I were but little happy if I could say how much’ 


at this moment. Farewell ! Farewell !” 
The applause broke out afresh as the old actor retired ; and there 
were tears in many other eyes besides those of Jacob Morriston. 
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Jacob now made the best of his way out; but it was a tedious and 
a difficult process. At length, however, half stifled, and under the 
influence of a variety of strong emotions, he made his way from the 
pit to the box entrance, and there inquired of a person, who seemed 
to be in authority, how he could send his card round to Mr. Ferris. 
The reply was that he had better go to the stage door, which, after many 
found inquiries, Jacob at the top of a damp mildewy passage. 

Following several shabby-looking people, Jacob entered the door 
pointed out to him, and found himself in the presence of the stage 
porter. 

“Can I send my card to Mr. Paul Ferris?” inquired Jacob. 

“He’s just gone on in the second piece,” said the porter (a fat inquisi- 
tive thick-headed-looking fellow) over the half door, which barred egress 
to his den, and enabled him to see who passed and re-passed. 

“My business with him is of the utmost importance,” said Jacob, 
civilly. 

“Has Mr. Simmons nearly done?” said a .poor slipshod woman, 
thrusting herself before Jacob. 

“No, he ain’t,” said the porter. 

“Will you tell him little Jane’s very bad, and he’s to come home 
quick,” said the woman, hurriedly. 

“Worse, to-night, then?” inquired the porter, sinking his voice and 
looking much more interested about the woman’s application than about 
Jacob's. 

“Very bad,” said the woman, “we fear she'll not get the night 
over.” 

“Here, you,” said the porter, calling to a boy who was passing, 
“tell Mr. Simmons that he’s wanted at home as soon as he can get 
away.” 

Woman and boy disappeared, and Jacob resumed his business. 

“What would you advise me to do, sir?” said he most pacifically 
and respectfully, for he felt that he had only to win the porter’s interest 
to do almost what he pleased. 

“You wish to send to Mr. Ferris ?” 

“Ton” 

“What is it?” 

“Merely my card, and a message that Mr. Morriston is waiting.” 

“Will you step in, out of the draught ?” 

Jacob stepped in, and did all he could to open up a conversation with 
the porter, who took the first opportunity to send up Jacob’s card. The 
stage Argus, notwithstanding, said but little to him, devoting his chief 
attention to a kettle on a few smouldering cinders, and to a conversation 
with an old fellow, who had limped in, about canaries. All this while 
Jacob had time to look about and examine the disorderly apartment 
in which he had been so fortunate as to obtain a seat. It presented to 
the eye a strange conglomeration of litter—two tables, a bench, two chairs, 
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a glue-pot, a battered fender, a broken poker, an empty bottle, a yellow 
jug, a box, a number of old playbills, several dirty newspapers, a 
greasy book, a hammer, and other miscellaneous articles ; besides several 
notices, in bad writing, hanging from the dirty walls, one of which 
notices particularly attracted Jacob’s attention—it informed authors that 
the management at this theatre would not be responsible for the return 
of any manuscripts that might be left for consideration. How many 
struggling fellows, thought Jacob, have had bitter experience of the truth 
of that managerial manifesto! Whilst Jacob was following this train of 
thought a little further, many persons passed and re-passed the porter’s 
room—men, women, and children, all evidently busy, all shabby, and all 
sad. And he could hear the applause of the house in the distance, and 
sometimes the voices of the actors, and, continually, the rumbling and 
pushing about of scenes in the rear. 

“What’s the message, Tom?” presently said a man thrusting his 
head over the porter’s half-door. The questioner was a good deal painted, 
and dressed in a gaudy Spanish suit. 

“Is that Mr. Simmons?” said the porter, rising from his knees after 
an attempt to rouse the fire into a sufficient heat to warm the kettle. 

“Yes, be quick—I shall be called in a moment.” 

“ Well, it’s bad—little Jane is worse.” 

“Poor darling!” said the actor, with a sigh that was pitiful ; and 
then Jacob heard a voice say “ Mr. Simmons called,” and the player was 
gone. 

“Ts that the father of the child?” Jacob ventured to inquire. 

“ Aye, poor fellow!” said the old man, who had been talking about 
the canaries, “he only lost his wife six months since, and he’s playing a 
comical lover— do you hear the house how it’s laughing. Mr. Ferris has 
got him by the ear now, after discovering him in a cupboard, where a 
domestic is supposed to have hidden him. A pleasant situation whilst 
your heart’s breaking about a dying child !” 

The old man spoke so pathetically, and withal was so sarcastic, that 
Jacob was a little puzzled to understand him; but he could not help 
observing that the speaker had the air and manner of a gentleman, 
despite his battered and seedy aspect. 

At this moment a figure leaned over the porter’s door, which attracted 
everybody’s attention. The old man rose respectfully from his seat ; the 
porter bowed obsequiously ; and Jacob Morriston fixed his eyes upon 
Mr. Spawling of Cartown, who was the Mr. Liston Dudley of London. 
But how altered now that he was off the stage! Before the footlights 
he had looked younger'than when Jacob knew him at Cartown ; but now 
the wrinkles were all to be seen, and the bushy eyebrows were as white 
as his hair. The mouth was a little more sunken and the chin slightly 
more prominent than of yore; but there was all the former benignant 
expression there. 

“ Do you know if my cab is ready?” inquired Mr. Dudley. 
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“Tt is, sir,” said a voice from behind, and Jacob’s old friend was 
about to turn away, when Jacob arrested his attention. 

“Stay, sir, a moment, if you please,” he said, advancing and opening 
the half-door. “Do you not know me ?” 

“The voice seems familiar to me,” said Mr. Spawling, slowly; “ but 
my sight is not so good as it was, come a little nearer.” 

Jacob advanced ; and, unable any longer to endure the vacant gaze 
of his old friend, he suddenly seized him by the hand and ejaculated 
his own name. 

Then the great man knew him immediately, and the joy at this 
unexpected meeting was mutual. It made Mr. Spawling quite brisk. 

“Why, what a fine fellow you've grown, to be sure 
like the pard.’” 

“Not exactly,” said Jacob, laughing at this rally about certain signs 
of manliness which had made by no means an uncertain appearance on 
the lower part of Jacob's face. 

“Well, we will not stand gossipping here,” said Mr. Spawling, “come 
home with me ;” and turning to the porter and putting something into 
his hand, he said: “ Tell Mr. Ferris to follow us immediately—tell him 
that Mr. Morriston and his friend Mr. Spawling have gone to sup with 
Mr. Dudley.” 

Jacob’s old friend smiled sadly at his own joke; and, in a few 
minutes afterwards, Jacob and the famous actor were being driven, at a 
dashing rate, in the direction of Bayswater, where Mr. Liston Dudley 
and his pupil resided. 
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CHAPTER XLITI. 


QNCE MORE AT THE GROVE, WHERE THE READER LEARNS SOME FURTHER 
PARTICULARS OF JACOB'S METROPOLITAN ADVENTURES. 


A Few evenings after we left Jacob in the company of his old 
friend, Mr. Spawling, we find him once more at his lodgings in the Grove, 
talking over the events of his metropolitan journey, with his friend, 
Mr. Williams. 

“So you found the tide, at the flood as I predicted?” said Mr. 
Williams, 

“ Aye, and met with adventures without end on the rapid current.” 

“ First about Ginghem’s—let’s have it brief and pointed.” 

“Well, then, without going into details, they accepted my sketches, 
and the title I decided should be the one which you most approved of : 
‘On the Track of a Sunbeam.’ ” 

“Bravo !—go on—what about the cash ?” 

“Two hundred pounds, and something more, if it be a success.” 
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“ Hurrah !—yes—go on.” 

“A guinea a column for any sketches I may write for the paper.” 

“Shade of Midas !—anything else?” Mr. Williams exclaimed, rising 
from his seat and staring at Jacob with all his eyes. 

“Yes—an engagement to go, at once, into Wales and finish a 
work, commenced by a poor fellow who died after the first dozen pages 
were printed.” 

“Shade of Croesus! why, the people are dying for the mere purpose 
of letting you inherit. By Jove, you'll start a bank yet! What is the 
work ?” 

“The Romantic History of the Welsh.” 

“Fortunatus and his cap! But you must append ‘The Romaniic 
History of Jacob Morriston.’” 

“ That’s to come at some future day, Windgate,” said Jacob, with just 
a wee bit of something like a patronising air; but the shade of vanity 
and pride vanished in a moment, and Jacob was himself again. 

“T’ve often talked to you about Mr. Spawling and Spen Whiffler,” 
said Jacob. 

* Yes, and I seem to know them by heart, and to love them by heart 
too, notwithstanding your being huffed about their not writing.” 

“ T saw them in London.” 

“Of course—Everybody sees everybody there-—Spen on the stage 
of course.” 

“Yes, and, entre nous, Mr. Spawling too.” 

“Poor old boy—doing the old men, eht—ah! old men should be 
able to leave the stage when they are themselves literally in the sere 
and yellow leaf.” 

“No; I'll tell you a secret, Mr. Williams—a bit of real romance.” 

“ Have you ever heard of Mr. Liston Dudley ?” 

“Heard of him—aye, marry that have I—wish I had seen him— 
great name.” 

“He is my Mr. Spawling,” said Jacob, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets and gazing at Windgate, with the satisfaction of one who 
communicates to another some startling news. 

“ No, no—come, no chaff.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Spawling is Mr. Liston Dudley; and that Spen 
Whiftler is Mr. Paul Ferris, who is such an immense favourite.” 

“By all the Fates, but that’s a wonderful story !—you'll believe some 
of mine now.” 

“1 saw Spen on his benefit night; Mr. Spawling played Jacques 
to his Touchstone.” 

“Well, go on with your romance, as you like it, but don’t chaff 
me.” 

“T am telling you the truth in every particular; I supped with 
them, and the next morning carried with me a letter of introduction and 
recommendation from Mr, Liston Dudley to Ginghem’s.” 
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“ Marvellous !—The whole thing has been specially arranged—the 
tide was not only at the flood, but there was a big ship ready fitted out 
and stocked to your hands—a sort of Arabian Nights’ affair. 

“Spen and I went to the General Post Office and found two letters 
there, besides the one I wrote before I started for town. Spen had been 
so frequently, for a couple of years, for letters and found none, that he 
had given me up; I had treated his instructions, you know, as a good 
joke, and when I discovered my own stupidity, it was too late,” 

“You are too much in the habit of treating things, which you con- 
sider extraordinary, as good jokes—that affair of mine with the Prussian 
Count and the swindler—aye, and other incidents of London life—but 
you'll get over that.” 

“No doubt; but stay a moment; I have not finished yet. You will 
never guess whom I met at the hotel in the evening.” 

“ An acquaintance—a friend-——an enemy—or what?” 

“He can scarcely be said to belong to either category, though he 
swears he will be my friend.” 

“Of course—to him that hath shall be given—but name, name— 
who is the gallant homme.” 

“Do you remember the funny pompous magistrate of Middleton— 
Squire Northcotes ¢” 

“ Yes—with a lively memory of the fear of being brought before 
him for the Star affair.” 

“T found him sitting over whisky punch in a lonely corner of the 
coffee-room ; we exchanged looks of curiosity for some little time, which 
ended in mutual recognition, You remember my telling you of my 
interview with him.” 

“Yes ; the Fates preserve him!” 

“He reminded me of it, made me give him my address, and promise 
to call and see him whenever I visited Middleton.” 

“T always told you he was good at the bottom—funny and pompous 
I grant you—not over refined—shows a most laudable desire, moreover, to 
wipe out any little injustice to the father by kindness to the son. Well, 
Jacob, I congratulate you with all my heart—and when you rise to be a 
very great man, don’t forget poor old Windgate Williams, who might also 
have been something more than he is, if he had had half your industry ; 
though he never found out, as you have done, the exact time when the 
tide was at the flood—it he had made that discovery he would have 
found no ship to embark in—and supposing he had found the ship, he 
would have been wrecked before he was fairly out of port—Fortune 
never did anything for me—perhaps she was right—but believe me I am 
happy in your suecess—God bless you, Jacob, my boy, God bless you !” 
And Mr. Williams marched out of the room to compose his feelings ; 
whilst Jacob sat down to compose a letter in reply to the one, from Dr. 
Johnson placed in his hands that morning. 

Mrs. Smick, to some extent, interfered with Jacob’s epistolary work 
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by stepping in to make some trivial inquiry, and remaining to worm out 
of Jacob, if possible, the secret’ of his recent sudden journey, which she 
had reason to fear in some way threatened the loss of a lodger. 

Jacob speedily confirmed Mrs. Smick’s fears; and that voluble lady 
shed several tears over the prospect of Mr. Morriston’s departure. 

It were just as her dear Smick so often said, which his remarks were 
always natrully good, that you no sooner got used to a thing, not that she 
meant Mr. Morriston was a thing, but the remark was allegorical, as poor 
Smick used to say, and no sooner did you get used to it then you lost it. 
Never had she had a gentleman, who more behaved himself as sich, 
though Mr. Williams was very kind, and all that, which it were not for 
a poor widow to undervalue, but she should never have felt his leaving 
her as she would Mr. Morriston. ; 

Jacob soothed his landlady by a glowing eulogium of her kindness 
and attention, since he had had the pleasure of living in the Grove. 

After a few more tears, Mrs. Smick continued her discourse. 

“It is not as I wish to make mischief, which were never a weak- 
ness of anybody belonging to me, but if you have told that Edith 
Winthrope.” 

“ That Edith Winthrope! I really do not see why you should speak 
of the young lady in that manner,” said Jacob, turning a reproachful look 
upon Mrs. Smick. 

“Well, of course it is not for me to question people’s likes and dis- 
likes, and if you prefer it, Mr. Morriston, I will drop the subjeck.”” 

“You may please yourself about that, Mrs. Smick,” said Jacob, 
curtly. 

“Well, I'll say no more, but it does seem strange that two young 
people, who have made eyes at each other so long, should be both tired 
of the Grove at the same time ; but I wish you good night, sir,” and Mrs 
Smick, after drying her crocodile tears, swept out of the room with a 
majestic air that both puzzled and amused him. 

But her somewhat strange words were soon forgotten in his plans 
for the future, in which Lucy Thornton once more engrossed all other 
thoughts. How bouyant he was! How full of hope, now! How 
certain of success! The greatest barriers had yielded to perseverance 
and good fortune. 

The ice and snow were really melting now. Let us hope that no 
biting frosts were setting in to nip the buds of joy and hope, which 
Jacob’s bruised heart was now so confidently putting forth ! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT PRECEDENCE QUESTION BEFORE 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 





“*Tros Tyrius que mihi nullo discrimine agetur.”—Virci1. 


Tats question of precedence, which has for the last twelve months 
occupied the minds of the good citizens of Dublin and Edinburgh—and 
we may add, the general people in Scotland, and still more in Ireland— 
was really a matter of weightier moment than at first appears. It was an 
honourable dispute between two illustrious portions of this great empire 
for that position, if not of superiority, at least of equality, which each 
felt itself in duty bound to maintain: the contest, was one of honour 
and the mode in which it was carried out was equally so. Never was 
fight more gracefully fought: from first to last, courtesy and fairness 
prevailed. There was not one angry word; no approach to recri- 
mination or vituperation on either side. The preliminary correspond- 
ence of the Lord Provost, the Lyon Depute, and the Home Office, was 
carried on in the blandest tone. The Ulster King-of-Arms’ opinions 
were as courtly and dignified in language as they were profound in 
learning, and if his self-created opponent, the Garter, did show a little 
less of temper, it was soon looked over and forgotten. It was in truth 
a controversy of a chivalrous -nature, and was conducted with all the 
style, etiquette, and forbearance of a knightly tournament. Ireland was 
fortunate in possessing a champion in its Ulster King-of-Arms, who 
was a host of strength, and whose whole heart and erudition were 
enlisted in the cause. Scotland had, no doubt, stanch supporters also ; 
but decidedly lacked a similar enthusiastic defender. This very want 
brought back the memory of some of the chief luminaries of modern 
Athens. How actively would Wilson or Lockhart ; how, mightiest of 
the mighty, would Sir Walter Scott have come forward in such a 
cause. One can easily imagine Sir Walter’s soul on fire at this oppor- 
tunity of glorifying his native capital that he loved so well. Then 
to go a little further back, such an affair rélating to “ Edina, Scotia’s 
darling seat,’ would have thrown fresh warmth into the veins, and 
fresh inspiration into the verse of Burns. Alas! those great spirits 
were gone, and Scotland, though learned and aggumentative, was 
somewhat tame on the present occasion. Not so Waa: large was 
the excitement there; the Mayor and Corporation of Dublin, Dublin’s 
citizens, and the Irish people everywhere, and their Members of 
Parliament—all were up in arms and eager for the fray. 
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To come to the actual hearing before the Privy Council. It was 
to a Committee of the Lords of that illustrious body, that the Queen 
had, in her wisdom, referred the question ; and, on the 22d of February 
last, the Commitiee met to hear it argued. The Lords, who composed 
the tribunal, were all of high weight and importance: they were Earl 
Granville, K.G., Lord President ; Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; 
Viscount Eversley, who had been for eighteen years Speaker of the 
House of Commons; the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, M.P., and 
a statesman of note; and Lord Kingsdown, Chancellor of the Prince 
of Wales, and a lawyer and judge of the very highest reputation. 
The counsel were: for Dublin, Sir Hugh Cairns, Q.C., and Serjeant 
Burke ; for Edinburgh, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and Mr. Rolt, 
Q.C. The Ulster was present: so was the Lord Mayor of Dublin, a 
dignitary of very gentlemanly and intelligent aspect; but if pre- 
cedence were to be won by personal appearance, it would be even 
difficult to decide on that score, viewing also the bland and dignified 
bearing of the comely Lord Provost, also present. The solicitors and 
agents on both sides—Mr. Morgan, and Messrs. Bryden and Robinson, 
for Dublin; and Mr. Marwick, the city clerk, and Messrs. Maitland 
and Graham, for Edinburgh—were all business-like and on the alert. 
Irish and Scotch M.P.s, and other celebrities, of either country, 
thronged the audience portion of the chamber. One amongst them, 
Mr. Hope Scott, brought still more keenly to mind and memory his 
illustrious grandfather-in-law, the author of “Waverley.” It seemed 
as if Sir Walter had come in spirit to the spot. Here was an issue to 
decide the position, among the cities of the world, of that chief town 
of Midlothian, whose gaol had held. Effie Deans, whose council-chamber 
had listened to Dundee, whose streets had welcomed Charles Edward— 
aye, and whose assembly rooms had heard the Great Wizard himself 
avow the secret of that authorship which had charmed the universe. 
The scene in the Privy Council was indeed one that wanted the pre- 
sence of Sir Walter. 

To now describe. the prosaic reality of what took place. After 
the Lord Mayor and the Lord Provost had shaken hands, the Court 
assembled in its state-room in Downing Street, and the legal arguments 
commenced with Sir Hugh Cairns’ address. He had, he said, the 
honour of attending on behalf of the Corporation of Dublin, to submit 
the claims of that Corporation to precedence over the Corporation of 
Edinburgh, on the presentation of addresses to Her Majesty, a matter 
which had been referred by Her Majesty to their Lordships, for their 
consideration. At first sight it might appear that a question of that 
kind depended upon the exercise of the Sovereign will, and was not a 
question for observation or debate. In considering the question, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to consider the history of the Corporations 
and their position in past times. The Sovereign was regarded as the 
fountain of honour ; and precedence, like every other dignity, emanated 
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from the Sovereign. There were but three ways in which precedence 
could be acquired: First, by royal grant; next, by royal acknowledg- 
ment ; and thirdly, by ancient usage, which in itself would pre-suppose 
a royal grant or royal acknowledgment. The question of national pre- 
cedence could not arise in the matter; although, it would appear from 
the case preferred on behalf of Edinburgh, as if an effort would be made 
to mix it up with the present inquiry. It is impossible to contend that 
there was pre-eminence or precedence as between Ireland and Scotland. 
As between two independent states unconnected with each other, it was 
a first principle of international law that there could be no precedence as 
between them. Independent states were not bound to give, and did not 
give, precedence one over another. There was no authority from which 
such precedence could emanate, and no tribunal by which a claim of such 
a nature could be settled and determined. A familiar illustration of that 
fact might be mentioned. When independent states met for the purpose 
of completing treaties, no claim of precedence was made as between them, 
and the signatories executed the treaty according to their alphabetical 
order ; and as that was done, according to their manner, in the French 
language, Spain signed before Great Britain. There was another proposi- 
tion, equally self-evident with that which he had stated—namely, that 
when independent nations became united, and formed one empire, there 
could be no question raised as between them. The moment they were 
incorporated and became part of one great empire, there could be no 
precedence as between them. They were one. Yorkshire and Kent 
could not raise a question of relative precedence, nor could Wales and 
England, and no more could Scotland and Ireland. A view, he further 
observed, had been submitted to the Lords of the Council, by Garter 
King-of-Arms, which he had read with surprise. Garter said : 

“ Looking at Edinburgh, as the capital of Scotland, and passing by its 
high antiquity, I would advert to the fact that it had long been the 
unquestioned residence of Scotland’s King, and the undisputed and 
acknowledged capital of the kingdom. When, at length, Scotland fell, 
not to the lot of England, but England fell by right of inheritance to 
Scotland, and became, in reality, an appanage to the Scottish Crown, 
had King James preferred his northern capital as a residence, and styled 
himself King of Scotland, England, and Ireland, London must have been 
contented to have become the second capital of the empire; but the 
King acknowledged the supremacy of England, and fixed his Court at 
St. James’.” 

He, Sir Hugh, would like this argument carried to its legitimate 
conclusion, which would go to show that when the Sovereign of Hanover 
succeeded to the Crown of England, England must of course have 
become the appanage of Hanover! But appanage had not that meaning. 
The question, however, was one not of national but of corporate pre- 
cedence. Sir Hugh then proceeded to show that Dublin was the more 
ancient city, and that its charters of incorporation were far older than 
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those of Edinburgh. That it had a sword of state, such as the Mayor 
of London has, given to it by King Henry IV. in 1403. That 
Charles L, by royal charter, dated 29th July 1642, accorded to the 
Mayor of Dublin, the title of Lord Mayor; while the Provost of 
Edinburgh was not admitted by the King to be Lord Provost till 
1667. Charles II. gave a collar of 8.8., and a cap of maintenance to 
Dublin in 1661. 

Here Sir Hugh was interrupted by Earl Granville, who asked : 

“‘ What is the meaning of the collar of 8.S., Sir Hugh?” 

“T cannot undertake to explain it, my Lord. I believe there is not 
a week that there is not an attempt to solve the enigma in Notes and 
Queries. The Lord Mayor of London, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
use it. It is also worn by the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench. It is, at all events, a personification and sign of dignity, an item 
in the regalia, and not an unimportant one in considering the question 
now before the Committee.” 

After much further stringent argument, Sir Hugh concluded a most 
logical discourse, by urging that George IV. had, in 1821, conferred on 
Dublin the then exclusive (except as to the city of London) honour 
of presenting addresses to the Sovereign on the Throne at Windsor or 
St. James’s. That alone, added to the immense antiquity of Dublin as 
a city and a Corporation, should give the precedence to Dublin. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland then addressed the Council in 
language alike dignified and forcible. Without launching, no more than 
Sir Hugh Cairns, into any burst of eloquence (for that would have been 
out of place) he spoke clearly and gracefully, and his tones were 
peculiarly pleasing to the ear. He said that in appearing before their 
Lordships on behalf of the Corporation of Edinburgh, he submitted that 
the question for their decision was not one of mere precedency between 
two rival corporations, but of two capitals, which must depend entirely 
upon the relative importance and pre-eminence of the two countries to 
which they belonged ; and that the precedency in presenting addresses 
to the Sovereign must depend entirely on the pre-eminence of the two 
countries. His learned friend had dwelt with great force upon the fact 
that Dublin had been first in presenting an address personally to the 
Sovereign, but he did not see the importance of that. It was certainly 
a fact that in days when communication was not so easy as at present, 
Edinburgh had not gone to the expense of sending her Provost four 
hundred miles to present an address, yet she had not thereby lost her 
right of precedence, if it had ever existed. He contended that there had 
always been a question of precedence of the nations of Europe, and he 
should also contend that there must always be precedency between nations 
joined in federation, or under the same Crown. His learned friend had 
treated Dublin as the second capital of the English empire ; but had for- 
gotten that the English empire had been abrogated, and the British empire 
substituted in its stead; so that all Sir Hugh Cairns’ argument, about 
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Dublin being the second city of the empire fell to the ground. Dublin 
had always been the chief town of a dependency upon the English Crown, 
and had become a dependency of Great Britain, and upon Scotland, after 
the union, as a portion of that empire ; whilst Edinburgh had always been 
the capital of an independent kingdom. There could be no doubt but 
that Scotland, as an independent kingdom, entering into a union, by treaty, 
with another kingdom, must take precedency of a dependency upon one 
of them, and it seemed to him that the capitals must possess, as a matter 
of course, the dignity and pre-eminence of their respective countries. He 
should contend that the charter of 1128, describing Edinburgh as a royal 
burgh and a seat of royal residence, was the proof of the existence of a 
charter of incorporation, and he accounted for Edinburgh not obtaining 
a sword of honour, nor a cap of maintenance, on the ground that such 
dignities were unknown in Scotland. The documents clearly showed 
that the city of Edinburgh had centuries ago not only the right of 
personal presentation, but also of personal audience. The arms of 
Scotland had been placed first upon the arms of Great Britain, and the 
peers of Scotland had been made to rank next to those of England. 
Under these circumstances he contended that it must be taken that 
Scotland held a position pre-eminent over Ireland, and that Edinburgh 
was entitled to precedency ever Dublin. 

Sir H. Cairns, in reply, said that the argument that Ireland was ever 
a dependency of Scotland was altogether a fallacy. As a conquered or 
rather acquired country, Ireland was a dependency of England ; and, after 
the union with Scotland, it was a dependency of Great Britain ; but the 
moment “ Great Britain” came into existence that put an end to Scotland 
and its capital too. There never was a moment of time when Ireland 
was a dependency of Scotland. As to Ireland being an ancient kingdom, 
he would refer to Usher’s account of the Council of Constance, in 1416 ; 
in which it is stated, that the King of England desired to be represented 
at the Council, but his claim could only be admitted on the ground of 
his being King of Ireland, for it is said that there were then but four 
kingdoms in existence—“ The Roman Empire, the Empire of Constantine, 
the Kingdom of Ireland, and fourth, the Kingdom of Spain ;” and the 
King of England, it is said, had to accede to the proposition. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, Earl Granville said the Com- 
mittee would take the case into their consideration. The proceedings 
then terminated, at half-past three o'clock. 

Shortly afterwards the Privy Council came to the conclusion that 
neither city had made out a right of precedence over the other, and 
advised Her Majesty, that in the presentation of addresses to the 
Sovereign, each city should have pre-audience alternately. The Crown 
adopted this decision, and acted on it. Consequently, in the recent 
presentation at Windsor of addresses of congratulation to the Queen on 
the birth of the Prince of Wales’ royal son and heir, the Corporation 
of Edinburgh had pre-audience, because the Corporation of Dublin had 
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had it on the immediately prior occasion in 1863 ; and on the following 
Monday, Dublin had pre-audience of Edinburgh, in the presentation of 
the addresses to the Prince of Wales, Edinburgh having had it there 
before ; and thus will it be alternately, with regard to all future pre- 
sentations of addresses, by these two capital cities. 

This finding of the Privy Council and arrangement of the Crown 
have been accepted as somewhat of a triumph by the people of Dublin ; 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that the Government was inclined, in the first 
instance, to give the precedence to Edinburgh, on the ipse dixit of the 
Garter-King-of-Arms, which he followed up by an opinion that really 
did Edinburgh more harm than good. It must, however, be confessed, 
that, by the time of the hearing, Edinburgh made out a very plausible 
ease, and those who listened to the arguments on both sides felt 
it would be ungracious, if not difficult, to decide in favour of either 
litigant. The conclusion come to, therefore, is, under all circum- 
stances, the fairest and the wisest, and it is to be trusted it will 
put an end to this unpleasant dispute for ever. The Ulster King-of- 
Arms, in the very outset of the contest, impressively observed that 
the point at issue “was not a question of nationalities, or the relative 
superiorities of Ireland over Scotland, or Scotland over Ireland. That 
question, a very invidious one, was not then raised, and would, he 
trusted, never be ; the only result which could arise from such a discus- 
sion would be to wound the feelings and love of country of one or other 
of two very sensitive peoples. Scotland was naturally and justly proud 
of her great and glorious antecedents; Ireland, too, was not the less 
proud of her past history.” 

“ Away,” say we also, “with such discussion.” Ireland and Scot- 
land are both mighty parts and parcels of the greatest empire the sun 
has ever shone upon, and neither should feel hurt by a parity of 
situation. Courtly rank is, no doubt, a thing to be desired; yet equality 
in that is not unbecoming to two cities of equal fame in literature and 
science, in arts and arms; the one the Athens, the other the Alexandria, 
of the modern world. The Edinburgh of Hume, Walter Scott, and 
Lord Brougham, and the Dublin of Swift, Edmund Burke, and Welling- 
ton, have long had share and share alike in all the forms that genius 
can take; and it is to be hoped that this alternation of pre-audience 
before the Sovereign is symbolic of their continuing in the same 
course, each bringing equal glory to the British empire, and each 
holding its own eminent position among the nations of the earth. 
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LONDON WITHOUT PAPERS. 


—_— 


“Wat, Brown, all I can say is, I wish they were stopped altogether.” 

“That’s the second time you've said a very foolish thing, Robinson, 
and it shows your case is a bad one.” 

The speakers were two gentlemen, who were having a chat over 
their punch bowl ; and who, unfortunately, differed about the merits of 
the press. Mr. Brown, the cleverer of the two, had so overwhelmed 
his somewhat testy friend with argument, illustration, and reference, 
with quotation, logic, and thumps on the table, that his unfortunate host 
was fain to take refuge in a fervent wish, that he might live to see 
London without papers. Proud of the originality of his retort, he kept 
on reiterating his desire for the speedy stoppage of the whole Fourth 
Estate, until stimulated by his antagonist’s sneers, he rang the bell, and 
solemnly forbade John to take any more papers into his house. Brown, 
driven out of all patience, seized his hat and hastily departed, leaving 
his opponent to make a triumphant retreat to the world over which 
Morpheus rules supreme. 

It was morning. Mr. Robinson seated himself at his breakfast-table, 
with the sense of a vacuum at his right hand. 

“Why, how late you are,” cried the portly lady who presided over 
the coffee-cups, “Susan and I are waiting to hear the news.” 

“The news, my dear, what news?” asked Paterfamilias, guiltily, with 
very different sensations to those which had fired him over his punch 
bowl. 

“Oh, papa,” cried Miss Susan, “all about the drawing-room, to be 
sure, and the grand jéte yesterday.” 

“Yes, and about the shocking murder in Smithfield,” added her 
mother ; “do make haste and open the paper. But, dear me, where is 
it? John”—to that functionary entering with the muffins—“ where is 
the paper ?” 

“ Please, mum, it’s not come.” 

* Not come?” cried the ladies, while Mr. Robinson added, sotto voce, 
“T suppose you countermanded it ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t, but please, sir, they’ve all stopped.” 

“Stopped, what can you mean ?” 

“All the papers, sir, there hain’t one to be had for love or money. 
Thomas and me has been a trying everywhere.” * 

It’s a very good thing, then,” said Mr. Robinson, recollecting himself ; 
“Til go down and ask Brown what he thinks now. Others are of my 
mind it seems.” 
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Sauntering slowly citywards, Mr. Robinson was startled by a gentle- 
man brushing hurriedly past him. 

“Why, Smith,” he exclaimed, “where are you off to in such a 
hurry ?” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said Smith, scarcely relaxing his pace, 
“T really didn’t see you, but I am in a great hurry. There’s a case 
coming on at Westminster this week, in which I’m concerned, and I 
reckoned on the law notices in the Times for letting me know whether 
it stands for to-day or no. From some unexplained cause, my Times 
never came to hand, and I’ve lost ever so much time in sending out for 
one. I can’t get any paper, and I’ve had to come posting in all the way 
from Highbury.” 

“T can tell you how it is,” began Robinson, but-at that moment 
a church clock struck the hour. 

* Bless me! how late it is!” cried the startled Smith, “I ought to be 
there—pray excuse me,” and off he went full speed. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Robinson, looking after him, “I daresay he’ll 
be in good time.” Musing thus, he walked on through the great 
thoroughfares, which looked strangely altered. ‘Why half the shops 
are shut,” he thought, “ what can it be for?” It was some time before 
he discovered that the sudden stoppage of the various branches of the 
defunct trade made the difference. When he reached Brown’s office, in 
the midst of the whirl of city life, he found him talking to a stranger, 
and both looked rather in the blues. 

“Well, Robinson,” began his friend at once, “you've got your wish, 
you see, and preciously awkward it is !” 

“ The other gentleman looked at him severely, and said, “I hope, sir, 
you've had no hand in this business.” 

“Not I,” exclaimed the accused, “I only said I wished they would 
stop ; and,” he added more boldly, “TI think it’s a very good thing that 
they have done so.” 

“Do you, indeed?” said the other, ironically; ‘I happen to be of a 
different opinion. Here am I deeply concerned in a rumoured change in 
the Shadukiam custom duties, and I can’t get information anywhere. 
It’s a matter of the greatest importance to me ; and, of course, I reckoned 
on the morning papers. 

“ And I,” said Brown, “am in a pretty fix. I want to know the 
state of the market at Swifton. Yesterday was their great day, and I 
always regulate my purchases accordingly.” 

“Can’t you write to some one there,” asked Robinson, vaguely. 

“You don’t seem to understand business,” cried Brown, pettishly. 
“The day’s gone, if I do.” 

“Well, Green,” turning to a new comer, “ how are you?” 

“Oh, pretty well, but full of business. Roberts and I—you know 
Roberts—are trying to show up our Board of Guardians. The Union’s 
shamefully mismanaged, and they won't interfere, so we're making a 
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stir about it, and want the press to take it up. I want you to read over 
this letter, I’ve written to the editor of the Trumpeter, as you know 
more of such things than I. I’m sure the facts have only to be known. 
Why, we’re paying three shillings a-pound, and the paupers are half 
starved.” 

“Tt’s very bad, I daresay,” said Brown ; “but I can’t help you, nor 
the Trumpeter either.” 

While explaining the state of affairs, Brown took up his hat and 
they all went out; the disappointed reformer hurrying back to give the 
bad news to his friend, and the merchant to seek some other channel for 
news from Shadukiam. 

“There’s young Goodwood!” cried Brown, as he and Robinson 
walked on together; “he’s looking very green. I suppose his betting- 
book has cost him dear lately.” He accosted the individual referred to, 
whose gaily coloured and showy attire contrasted oddly with a very 
dismal and perplexed visage. He scarcely answered Brown’s queries, but 
hastily said : 

“* Have you had any news from Crackton to-day ?” 

“News? No; what sort of news?” 

“Why, about the Thistleton cup, to be sure. Who won it? I can't 
find out for the life of me. I couldn’t go down myself, and I don’t 
believe what they tell me. The news offices are all shut, and I can’t get 
@ paper to see what’s what.” 

“No wonder he can’t,” said Brown, as they left the disconsolate 
sportsman. 

“That's your cousin, Robinson, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, to be sure. Well, Snooks, whither bound ?” 

“Weather bound, you mean,” said Snooks, grimly, “as the Aurora 
is, I expect. She ought to have arrived a day or two back, and I want 
to know if she’s heard of yet. I can’t get the Shipping Guzette, so I'm 
forced to come up from Croydon to inquire at Lloyd’s.” 

“Dear me,” muttered Robinson, as his cousin walked off, “he seems 
to want a paper too.” 

“We all want them,” said Brown, “ but what’s that woman after?” 

“ She can’t want them, at any rate,” said Robinson, with an air of 
relief. 

The woman referred to was an elderly widow, apparently in much 
distress, who was anxiously scanning the different houses. 

“What do you want, my good woman?” asked Brown, who was of 
an inquisitive turn: of mind. 

“Oh, sir,” cried the widow, turning eagerly towards him, “can you 
tell me where I can get news from Yorkshire. They told me there was 
an inquiry office hereabouts.” 

“From Yorkshire,” repeated Brown, somewhat puzzled; ‘can’t you 
write to some one there.” 

“JT don’t know any one, sir, but my son, Tom. He went down to 
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work in a factory, about a fortnight since ; a friend of his was going and 
said he’d get him in too; and now, they say, there’s a dreadful accident 
at one of the factories, and half the men killed ; but I can’t get the news 
rightly ; a neighbour tried everywhere for a paper, and he couldn’t get 
one.” 

“Can’t you write to your son’s employer ?” 

“T don’t know his name, sir. I did think the paper would give me 
the names of the men.” 

“Well, then, write to your son, and—if he can’t answer you—they'll 
send the letter back.” 

“Thank you, sir, I suppose that will be best ; but it’s a poor way of 
knowing.” 

“So it is,” said Brown, as* they went on; adding, for Robinson’s 
edification, as they left her, “if she’d had a paper she might have known 
to-day.” By this time they had reached the Stock Exchange where 
some great news seemed to be stirring, for busy and excited groups were 
talking eagerly together. 

“What do you think of it?” asked a gentlemau, rushing up to Brown, 
and scarcely pausing for the customary greetings—“ What do you think? 
Is it true or only a hoax?” : 

“What do you mean?” asked Brown; “about the papers?” 

“No, no, hang the papers: what possesses them to be so late to-day 1 
About the French, I mean, of course ; about the revolution?” 

“What revolution?” cried Brown and Robinson, together. 

“What! haven’t you heard? They say Paris is up in arms; the 
Emperor off to Vienna; barricades up—a regular revolution. I don’t 
believe it all myself, but the Funds have gone down famously.” 

“Have you heard the news?” asked another arrival. 

“The French news? of course, I have; but I don’t know what to 
think about it.” 

“ No, not the French, the English news. They say the Government’s 
out, and no one will take their places with this French fright. Who's 
seen an evening paper? Williams told me, but he’s not to be trusted, 
Where are the papers ; they'd tell us?” 

“ Yes, they'd tell us,” said the first speaker ; “ I shan’t believe it at all 
till I see it in print. It’s very strange no one can get a paper.” 

“ What, don’t you know?” said Brown; “then J’ve a piece of news.” 

When he told his tale, the first speaker seemed relieved. “That 
explains a good deal,” he said; “if there’s no legitimate news there’s 
sure to be plenty of nonsense set afloat, part from mischief, part with 
a meaning. We may expect a dozen rumours a-day. I daresay things 
are not one quarter so bad.” 

“They're bad enough,” groaned the other, “ with regard to the Funds 
at least. I daresay it’s all a trick to get them down.” 

“Very likely,” said Brown, “but it’s a desperate game. It can soon 
be contradicted.” 
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“Not so very soon without the papers,” said the first; “the public 
won't believe official news, and general news is done for. What one 
professes to have heard, another contradicts, and we can’t each have 
a telegram to all parts of the Continent every day. Half the good of 
the papers was to give us genuine foreign news, and so render us in 
some measure independent of these canards. Ah, Simpkins, I thought 
you were away about the Granchurch election 9” 

“Where’s the use of caring who gets in?” asked Simpkins, angrily. 
“T shan’t know what the man says, or how he votes when he’s elected. 
There’s the debate on the Bumblecum railway bill been on last night, 
and I can’t find out what G— said about it.” 

“Oh, talking of Parliament,” said another gentleman, coming up ; 


- “can you tell me, Simpkins, whether the Home Secretary was asked 


about that shameful case of official oppression at L—. I hope they'll 
be compelled to dismiss the culprit.” 

“Oh, no, Government, and their officials too, will have an easy 
time of it, now the press is done‘away with,” said Simpkins. “I 
know the affair you mean ; it’s a very hard case, and I quite reckoned 
on a few leaders showing it up, and bringing the Government to their 
senses. But such days are over, it seems. We had better be discreet 
and hold our tongues. We may pay the taxes, but we shan’t do much 
more now.” 

“Why, sir,” said Mr. Robinson, putting in a word, “it seems 
to me that you're overrating the press altogether. You forget, sir, 
that the liberties of England were won without it.” 

“No, sir,” said the irritated Mr. Simpkins, turning fiercely round 
upon his antagonist ; “and I don’t forget that it took all the horrors of 
civil war, and disasters of rebellion, to do what in our time would have 
been accomplished by a few broadsheets of paper. I don’t forget that if 
we give up our weapons of moral force, we must go back to physical force 
to replace them. And the work wasn’t half done then. Was Catholic 
Emancipation won without the help of the press? or Parliamentary 
Reform? or Free-trade? or National Education? We may talk of 
favouritism and nepotism in these days, but what were they like, 
pray, in the days when the press was silent? We grumble at 
Government expenditure, but take away the censorship of the press 
and see what we shall have then. It’s a great engine of public service, 
it has been a curb on the strong and irresponsible, and it has given 
a voice to the weak and oppressed; and you, it seems, want to do 
without it.” 

‘Well, there’s no harm in trying,” said Mr. Robinson. 

“We don’t commonly make experiments backwards,” replied Simp- 
kins, grimly. 

“A fresh rumour is abroad,” cried Brown, running up, “they say 
the Americans have seized an English mail-ship in the Atlantic, and 
that war is inevitable.” 
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“Tmpossible,” cried one. ‘How can we ascertain,” said others. 
“ Who said it.” “ Who heard it.” “ Let’s go down to the House and 
see if we can pick up anything.” “ No, to the Foreign office.” 

“Ts the Gazette stopped too,” was asked at length. 

“ Where’s the use of it, if it isn’t?” was the impatient answer. “It 
won't tell us anything till the declaration of war.” 

“Green says it isn’t true.” 

“T never believe Green ; Hodgkin thinks it is.” 

“The fact is,’ cried Brown at last, raising his voice above the 
tumult, “it’s all that gentleman’s fault;” and he pointed to the 
shrinking Robinson. “If we could get a single daily paper, we should 
know what the news really is, instead 6f being the dupes of speculators. 
He stopped the papers.” 

With that it seemed to Mr. Robinson that all eyes turned upon him, 
and a universal yell of execration burst forth, from which he turned— 
tled—and woke ! 

Was it then all a dream? No, surely that cry was still ringing in 
his ears. 

“ John,” he exclaimed, “ what is that noise ?” 

“Only the news-boy with the papers, sir; I’m agoing down to tell 
him you don’t want them no more.” 

“No, no, stop, John, stop,’ shouted Mr. Robinson. “I do want 
them! Tell him to leave them all—morning, evening, weekly,—and 
bring them up to me at once, John; do you hear me?—bring them 
every one !” 






































WOMEN OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 


BY SERJEANT BURKE. 


Tue illustrious house of Stanley, Earls of Derby, has at various 
periods formed the very highest matrimonial alliances, counting among 
them marriages with the sister of the stout Earl of Warwick, the King- 
maker, and with the mother of Henry VII.; yet, of all the matches that 
great line ever made, the most distinguished was the union which James, 
the seventh Earl of Derby, K.G., and Lord of the Isle of Man, formed 
with the high-born and high-minded Charlotte de la Trémouille. This 
lady, the daughter of Claude, Duke of Thouars, by his consort, Charlotte 
Brabantina de Nassau, daughter of the renowned William I., Prince of 
Orange, could, as consequently can her representative, the present Duke 
of Athole, show a clear descent from Alexius Comnenus I., Emperor of 
Constantinople. The blood not only of that monarch and his successors, 
Alexius III. and Theodore Lascaris L., but also of the Kings of Hungary, 
Naples, Spain, and France, flowed in her veins. Her grandmother. was 
a Princess of Bourbon, and her great-grandfather was the famous Anne, 
Duke of Montmorenci, Marshal of France. No wonder, therefore, that 
this Countess of Derby and Lady of Man held in reverence kings, 
princes, and nobles, looked scornfully on vulgar insurrection, and had 
no toleration for aught like disobedience from a people towards its 
Sovereign. Abounding in all the graces of beauty, intellect, and educa- 
tion, this proud’ but fascinating lady was the charm of the high society 
in which she moved. Devotion to her husband and children, and loyalty 
to the King, were the marked characteristics of her chequered course. It 
was natural for the cavalier Earl of Derby, with such a wife, to consecrate, 
as he did, his whole career a votive offering to the service of Charles L. 
and Charles II. His wife’s spirit, in which he fully shared, made him 
a martyr and her the chief heroine of the royal cause. Lord Clarendon 
thus describes the husband, the cavalier Earl :—“James, the seventh 
Earl of Derby, was a man of unquestionable loyalty to the late King 
(Charles I.), and gave clear testimony of it before he received any obli- 
gations from the Court, and when he thought himself disobliged by it. 
This King (Charles IL.), in his first year, sent him the Garter ; which, in 
many respects, he had expected from the last. And the sense of that 
honour made him so readily comply with the King’s command in 
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attending him, when he had no confidence in the undertaking, nor any 
inclination to the Scots; who, he thought, had too much guilt upon 
them in having depressed the Crown, to be made instruments of repairing 
or restoring it. He was a man of great honour and clear courage ; and 
all his defects and misfortunes proceeded from his having lived so little 
time among his equals, that he knew not how to treat his inferiors ; 
which was the source of all the ill that befel him, having thereby drawn 
such prejudice against him from persons of inferior quality, who yet 
thought themselves too good to be condemned, that they pursued him to 
death. The King’s army was no sooner defeated at Worcester, than the 
Parliament began their old method of murdering in cold blood, and sent 
off a Commission to erect a High Court of Justice to. persons of ordinary 
quality, many not being gentlemen, and all notoriously his enemies, to 
try the Earl of Derby for his treason and rebellion ; which they easily 
found him guilty of, and put him to death in a town of his own, against 
which he expressed a severe displeasure for their obstinate rebellion 
against the King, with ail the circumstances of rudeness and barbarity 
they could invent.” ; 

“Charlotte, daughter of Claude, Duke de la Tourville,” says Lord 
Oxford, “was the conjugal counterpart of this gallant peer and behaved 
with exemplary prudence, dexterity, and honour; and her defence of 
Lathom House for a whole month, against an army of 2000 men, may 
be recorded among the bravest actions of those times. She formed her 
garrison, appointed her officers, and commanded in chief during the 
whole siege, till it was raised by her royal lord. The circumstance is 
commemorated by a picture at Knowsley, in Lancashire.” Mr. Granger 
mentions her as the last person in the British dominions, who yielded 
to the Republican party. 

The Earl of Derby’s final gallant struggle and his death for the 
Crown, were preluded by the act of heroism on the part of his wife, 
alluded to by Clarendon, which stands prominently forward in the history 
of those troubled times. This was her defence of the then family mansion 
of the Stanleys in Lancashire, Lathom House, where théy had for years 
exercised all their magnificence and hospitality, and which seat surpassed 
in splendour all the residences of the North. So right-royal was the 
place, and so venerated were its possessors by the people around, that one 
would commonly hear in the neighbourhood the following innocently 
meant inversion, “God save the Earl of Derby, and the King.” It was 
after the battle of Nantwich in 1644, that this great defence occurred, 
when the united forces of the Parliament, under Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
accompanied by the regiments of Colonels Egerton, Rigby, Ashton, and 
Holcroft, marched to Lathom House where they arrived on the 28th 
February 1644.. The Earl of Derby was at the time absent in the Isle 
of Man. In defending the mansion, her Ladyship had the assistance 
of Major Farmer and the Captains Ffarington, Charnock, Chisenhall, 
Rawstorne, Ogle, and Molyneux. 
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‘* Twas then they raised ’mid sap and siege, 
The banner of their rightful liege, 
At their she-captain’s call ; 
Who, miracle of woman kind, 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind, 
That manned her castle wall.” 

On arriving, General Fairfax sent a trumpet to request a conference, 
to which the Countess agreed ; and, in the interim, “to make the best 
show she could, she placed her inefficient and unarmed men on the walls 
and the tops of the towers, and marshalled her soldiers in good order, 
with their respective officers, from the main-guard to the great hall,” in 
which she calmly waited to receive him. Their meeting was courteous, 
but ceremonious. He offered an honourable removal to, and unmolested 
residence, at Knowsley; and a moiety of the Earl’s estate for the 
maintenance of herself and family. She answered that, “she was 
under a double trust—of faith to her husband, and allegiance to her 
Sovereign, and desired time for consideration ;” which being denied, 
she rejoined, that “she hoped he would excuse her if she preserved 
her honour and obedience, although perhaps to her ruin.” 

Fairfax, deceived by false intelligence as to the supplies of the gar- 
rison, delayed a fortnight, and then sent a summons in military form ; 
the Countess replied, that “till she had lost her honour or her life, she 
would defend the place.” The enemy now began to form their trenches, 
on which she ordered a sally of two hundred, killed about sixty, and 
lost two. The enemy doubled their guard and drew their lines to a 
greater distance, but were so interrupted by sallies, that they were several 
weeks in completing them; but at length, gradually approaching the 
moat, they mounted a strong battery, and particularly a mortar of large 
calibre, a shell thrown from which fell into an apartment in which the 
Countess and her children were at dinner. They escaped unhurt, and 
the heroine instantly ordered another sally, in which all their guns 
were spiked or thrown into the moat, except the mortar, which was 
triumphantly drawn into the house. Several days were now occupied, 
during incessant annoyance from the garrison, in repairing the works, 
which was no sooner accomplished than the garrison again dispersed 
them, killed one hundred of their soldiers, and spiked their cannon, 
losing only three, and having five or six wounded. Every action was 
preceded by prayer, and every success acknowledged by thanksgiving ; 
the Countess being in most of them, to the manifest danger of her life. 

Three months having now elapsed, and the assailants having lost two 
thousand men, Fairfax, impelled by chagrin, removed the commanding 
officer and appointed Colonel Rigby, a personal enemy of her Lord’s, a 
disposition which he presently manifested by a summons to surrender, 
conveyed in affronting terms. ‘ Trumpet,” exclaimed the indignant 
Countess, “tell that insolent rebel, Rigby, that if he presumes to send 
another summons within this place, I will have the messenger hanged up 
at the gates.” They were now, however, in great extremity, their corn 
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and ammunition being spent, and having killed for food nearly all their 
horses. The Earl of Derby hastened from Man to solicit relief, while 
Rigby, learning Prince Rupert was directed to give it, raised the siege 
the 27th May 1644. The Countess then accompanied her Lord to the 
Isle of Man, which he continued to hold for the King with a firmness 
which the Parliament avenged by sequestration, and by detaining his 
children in harsh captivity. 

The Earl constantly refused repeated offers of the restoration of his 
whole estates and the liberation of his family, in exchange for his giving 
up possession of the island ; but affronted at length by importunity and 
solicitation, which implied a doubt of his courage or fidelity, he sent the 
following reply to the regicide, Ireton, the organ of the party on those 
occasions : 


“T received your letter with indignation, and with scorn I return you 
this answer—that I cannot but wonder whence you can gather any hopes 
from me, that I should, like you, prove treacherous to my Sovereign ; 
since you cannot be insensible to my former actings in his late Majesty's 
services, from which principle of loyalty Iam in no ways departed. I 
scorn your proffers : I disdain your favours: I abhor your treasons ; and 
am so far from delivering this island to your advantage, that I will keep 
it to the utmost in my power, to your destruction. ‘Take this final answer, 
and forbear any further solicitations ; for if you trouble me with any 
more messages on this occasion, I will burn the paper and hang the 
bearer. This is the immutable resolution, and shall be the undoubted 
practice, of him who accounts it his chiefest glory to be his Majesty’s 
most loyal and obedient servant, Dersy.” 

“ CastLe Town, 12th. July 1649.” 


This letter breathes the very spirit of Lady Derby, who must indeed 
have been at the writing of it. 

The Earl of Derby continued to give proofs of valour and activity. 
Almost his last engagement was the memorable encounter of Wigan Lane, 
where, with six hundred men he maintained a fight of two hours against 
three thousand horse and foot, commanded by Colonel Lilburne ; and, 
though in that action he received seven shots on his breastplate, thirteen 
cuts on his beaver, five or six wounds on his arms and shoulders, and had 
two horses killed under him, yet he made his way to King Charles, and 
fought by his side at Worcester. He was, after that unfortunate battle, 
taken in Cheshire by Colonel Edge, and was tried by a Court-Martial, 
which found him guilty of a breach of the Act for “prohibiting all 
correspondence with Charles Stuart or his party.” He was sentenced to 
death, and on the 15th October 1651, was beheaded in the market-place 
of Bolton, in Lancashire. The following particulars, somewhat quaintly 
told, of the Earl’s last moments, are very touching. They are entitled : 
“A True Revelation of the Death of the Great Earl, given by Mr. 
Bagaley, who attended on him ;” and they run thus :— 
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“Upon Monday, Oct. 13, 1651, my lord procured me liberty to wait 
upon him, having been close prisoner ten days. He told me the night 
before, Mr. Slater, Colonel Duckentield’s chaplain, had, been with him 
from the Governor, to persuade his lordship, that they were confident his 
life was in no danger ; but his lordship told me, he heard him patiently, 
but did not believe him ; ‘for,’ says he, ‘I am resolved not to be deceived 
with the vain hopes of this fading world.’ After we had walked a quarter 
of an hour, he discoursed his own commands to me, in order to my 
journey to the Isle of Man; as to his consent to my lady to deliver it 
on those articles his lordship had signed. With many affectionate pro- 
testations of his honour and respect for my lady, both for her birth 
and goodness as a wife, and much tenderness of his children there. 
“Then immediately came in one Lieutenant Smith, a rude fellow, and 
with his hat on ; he told my lord he came from Colonel Duckenfield, the 
Governor, and that his lordship, must be ready for his journey to Bolton. 
My lord replied: ‘ When would you have me to go?’ ‘To-morrow at about 
aix in the morning,’ said Smith. ‘ Well,’ said my lord, ‘commend me to 
the Governor, and tell him, by that time I will be ready.’ Then Smith 
eid ; ‘Doth your lordship know any friend or servant that would do the 
thing that your lordship knows of? It would do well if you had a 
friend.’ My lord replied: ‘What do you mean? Would you have me 
find one to cut off my head?’ Smith said: ‘Yes, my lord, if you could 
have a friend.’ My lord said: ‘ Nay, sir, if those men that would have 
my head will not find one to cut it off, let it stand where it is. I thank 
God, my life has not been so bad, that I should be instrumental to 
deprive myself of it, though He has been so merciful to me as to, be well 
resolved against the worst terrors of death, And for me and my servants, 
our ways have been to prosecute a just war by honourable and just means, 
and not by these ways of blood, which to you is a trade.” Then Smith 
went out, and called me to him, and repeated his discourse aud desires to 
me. I only said to him my lord had given him an answer. At my coming 
in again, my lord called for pen and ink, and writ his last letter to my 
lady, to my lady Mary, and his sons in the Isle of Man. And, in the 
meantime, Mons. Paul Moreau, a servant to my lord, went and brought 
all the rings he could get, and lapped them up in several papers, and 
writ within them, and made me superscribe them to all his children 
and servants. The rest of the day, being Monday, he spent with my 
Lord Strange, my Lady Katherine, and my Lady Amelia (his son and 
daughters). At night, about six, 1 came to him again, when the ladies 
were to go away. And as we were walking, and my lord telling me he 
would receive the Saerament next morning, and on Wednesday morning 
both, in came the aforesaid Smith, and said: ‘My lord, the Governor 
desires you will be ready to go in the morning by seven o'clock.’ My lord 
replied : ‘ Lieutenant, pray tell the Governor, I shall not have occasion to 
go so early ; by nine o’clock will serve my turn, and by that time I will 
be ready ; if he has not earmester occasions, he may take his own houe. 
VOL, IV. 2Q 
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That night I stayed, and at supper my lord was exceeding cheerful and 
well composed ; he drank to Sir Timothy Featherstone (who was a gentle- 
man that suffered a week after at Chester for the same cause), and said ; 
‘Sir, be of good comfort, I go willingly before you, and God hath so 
strengthened me, that you shall hear (by His assistance) that I shall so 
submit, both as a Christian and a soldier, as to be both a comfort and an 
example to you.’ Then he often remembered my Lady Mary (his eldest 
daughter), with my lady, his wife, and his sons, and drank to me and all 
his servants, especially Andrew Broom ; and said he hoped that they that 
loved him would never forsake his wife and children, and he doubted 
not, but God would be a father to them, and provide for them after his 
death. 

“In the morning my lord delivered to me the letters for the Island, 
and said: ‘ Here, Bagaley, deliver these with my tender affections to my 
dear wife, and sweet children, which shall continue with my prayers for 
them to the last minute of my life. I have instructed you as to all things 
for your journey. But as to that sad part of it (as to them) I can say no- 
thing. Silence, and your own look, will best tell your message. The great 
God of Heaven direct you, and prosper, and comfort them in this their 
great affliction,’ Then his lordship took leave of Sir Timothy Feather. 
stone, much in the same words as over-night. When he came to the 
castle gate, Mr. Crossen and three other gentlemen, who were condemned, 
came out of the dungeon (at my lord’s request to the Marshal), and kissed 
his hand, and wept to take their leave. My lord said: ‘God bless and 
keep you, I hope my blood will satisfy for all that were with me, and you 
will in_a short time be at liberty ; but if the cruelty of these men will 
not end there, be of good comfort, God will strengthen you to endure to 
the last, as He has done me. For you shall hear I die like a Christian, a 
man, and a soldier, and an obedient subject to a most just and virtuous 
prince this day living in the world.’ 

“ After we were out of town, the people weeping, my lord, with an 
humble behaviour, and noble courage, about half a mile off, took leave of 
them ; then of my Lady Katherine and Amelia, upon his knees by the 
coach side (alighting for that end from his horses), and there prayed 
for them, and saluted them, and so parted. This was the saddest hour 
I ever saw, so much tenderness and affection on both sides. 

“That night, Tuesday the 14th of October 1651, we came to Leigh ; 
but on the way thither, his lordship, as we rode along, called me to him 
and bid me, when I should come into the Isle of Man, to commend 
him to the Archdeacon there, and tell him he well remembered the 
several discourses, that had passed between them there, concerning 
death and the manner of it; and he had often said the thoughts of 
death could not trouble him in fight, or with a sword in hand, but he 
feared it would somewhat startle him, bravely to submit to a blow on 
the scaffold. ‘But,’ said his lordship, ‘tell the Archdeacon, from me, 
that I do now find in myself an absolute change, as to that opinion; 
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for I bless God for it, who hath put this comfort and courage into my 
soul, that I can as willingly now lay down my head upon a block, as 
ever I did upon a pillow.’ 

“My lord supped a competent meal, saying he would imitate his 
Saviour ; a supper should be his last act in this world ; and indeed his 
Saviour's last supper before he came to the cross, which would be 
to-morrow. At night when he laid down upon his right side, with his 
hand under his face, he said: ‘Methinks I lay like a monument in a 
church, and to-morrow I shall really be so.’ 

“As soon as he rose next morning, he put on a fresh shirt, and then 
said: ‘This shall be my winding-sheet, for this was constantly my medi- 
tations in this action.’ ‘See,’ said he to M. Paul, ‘that it be not taken 
away from me, for I will be buried in it.’ 

“Then he called for his son, my Lord Strange, to put on his Order, 
and said: ‘Charles, once this day, I will send it you again, by Bagaley ; 
pray return it to my gracious Sovereign, when you shall be so happy 
as to see him; and say, I send it in all humility and gratitude, as I 
received it spotless, and free from any stain, according to the honourable 
example of my ancestors.’ 

“Then we went to prayer, and my lord commanded Mr. Greenhaugh 
to read the Decalogue, and at the end of every commandment made 
his confession, and then received absolution and the Sacrament; after 
which, and prayers ended, he called for pen and ink, and wrote his last 
speech, also a note to Sir E. S. 

““When we were ready to go, he drank a cup of beer to my lady, my 
Lady Mary, and Masters, and Mr. Archdeacon, and all his friends in the 
Island, and bid me remember him to them, and tell the Archdeacon he 
said the old grace he always used, etc. Then he would have walked into 
the church, and seen Mr. Tildesley’s grave, but was not permitted, nor 
to ride that day upon his own horse; but they put him upon a little 
nag, saying they were fearful the people would rescue his lordship, 

“As we were going in the middle way to Bolton, the wind came 
easterly, which my lord perceived, and said to me: ‘Bagaley, there is 
a great difference between you and me now, for I know where I shall 
rest this night in Wigan, with the prayers and tears of that poor people, 
and every alteration moves you of this world, for you must leave me to 
go to my wife and children in the Isle of Man, and are uncertain where 
you shall be; but do not leave, if possibly you can, until you see me 
_ buried, which shall be as I have told you.’” 


The following termination of the sad account is by another hand : 

“Betwixt twelve and one o’clock on Wednesday, the Karl of Derby 
came to Bolton, guarded with two troops of horse, and a company of 
foot ; the people weeping and praying all the way he went, even from 
the castle, his prison at Chester, to the scaffold at Bolton, where his 
soul was freed from the prison of his body. His lordship being to go 
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to a house in Bolton, near the cross, where the scaffold was raised, and 
passing by, he said, ‘This must be my cross.’ And so going in to the 
chamber with some friends and servants, had time, courteously allowed 
him by the Commander-in-chief, till three o’elock that day, the scaffold 
not being ready, by reason of the people of the town refusing to strike a 
nail in it or to give them any assistance; many of them saying, that since 
these wars they had many and great losses, but none like this, it being 
the greatest that ever befel them, that the Earl of Derby should lose his 
life there, and in such a manner. His lordship, as I told you, having 
to three of clock allowed him, I spent that time with those that were 
with him, in praying with them, and telling them how he had lived, and 
how he was prepared to die, how he feared it not, and how the Lord 
had strengthened him and comforted him against the terrors of death ; 
and, after such like words, he desired them to pray with him again; 
and, after that, giving some good instructions to his son the Lord Strange, 
he desi:e'l to be in private, where we left him with his God, where he 
continued upon his knees a good while in prayer. Then he ealled for us 
again, telling how willing he was to die and part from this world, and 
that the fear of death was never any great trouble to him, never since his 
imprisonment, though he had still two or three soldiers with him night 
and day in the chamber. Only the care he had of his wife and children, 
and the fear what would become of them, was often in his thoughts. But 
now he was satisfied, that God would be a husband and a father to them, 
into whose hands he committed therm ; and so, taking leave of his son 
and blessing him, he called for an officer and told him he was ready. 
At his going towards the scaffold, the people prayed and cried, and cried 
and prayed, His lordship, with a courteous humbleness, said: ‘Good 
people, I thank you all, I beseech you to pray for me to the last. The 
God of Heaven bless you, the Son of God bless you, and God the Holy 
Ghost fill you with comfort.’ And so, coming near the scaffold, he laid 
his hand upon the ladder, saying, ‘I am not afraid to go up here, though 
I am to die there ;’ and so he kissed it and went up, and walking awhile 
upon the scaiiold, settled himself at the east ond of it, and made a brief 
but touching address to the people. 

“ After which, his lordship, walking upon the scaffold, called for the 
headsman, and asked to see the axe, saying : ‘Come friend, give into my 
hand, I will neither hurt it or thee, and it cannot hurt me, I am not 
afraid of it ;’ but kissed it, and so gave it to the headsman again. Then 
asked for the block, which was not ready, and turned his eyes and said, 
‘ How long, Lord, how long?’ Then putting his hand into his pocket, 
he gave him two pieces of gold, saying, ‘This is all I have, take it, and 
do thy work well. And when I am upon the block, and lift up my 
hands, then do thy work. Now the God of Heaven bless you all, Amen.’ 
And so bowing, turned himself towards the block, and then, looking 
towards the church,, his lordship caused the block to be turned, and laid 
that way, saying, ‘1 will look towards the sanctuary which is above for 
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ever.’ Then, having his doublet off, he asked: ‘How must I lie, will 
any one show me? I never yet saw any man’s head cut off; but let 
me try how it fits ;’ and so laying him down, and stretching himself 
upon it, he rose again ; and caused it to be a little removed, and stand- 
ing up, and looking towards the headsman, said: ‘Remember what I 
told you, when I lift up my hands, then do your work.’ 

“ And then, at his friends about him bowing, said: ‘The Lord be 
with you all, pray for me; and so, kneeling on his knees, made a short 
and private prayer, ending with the Lord’s Prayer. And so, bowing him- 
self again, said: ‘The Lord bless my wife and children, the Lord bless 
us all.’ So he laid him down, with his neck to the block, and his arms 
stretching out, saying the words : 


* Blessed be God’s glorious name for ever and ever. 
Let all the earth be filled with his glory. Amen.’ 


“And then lifting up his hands, the executioner did his work, and 
no manner of noise was then heard but sighs and sobs.” 

Thus perished one of the purest of men ; he was the perfect specimen 
of a true Cavalier. 

“The same night,” says Clarendon, “one of those who was amongst 
his judges, sent a truinpet to the Isle of Man, with a letter directed to the 
Countess of Derby, by which he required her ‘ To deliver up the Castle 
and the Island to the Parliament ;’ nor did their malice abate, till they 
had reduced that lady, a woman of very high and princely extraction, 
and of the most exemplary virtue and piety of her time, and that whole 
most noble family, to the lowest penury and want, by disposing, giving, 
and selling, all the fortune and estate that should support it.” 

An insurrection took place in the Isle of Man headed by her former 
vassal and servant, William Christian, who had the Countess of Derby, 
Lady Dowager of the Isle, arrested, and she remained a captive there 
for seven years. How she avenged this at the Restoration, Sir Walter 
Scott makes herself thus recount in “Peveril of the Peak,” and her 
narrative accords with history : 

“A rising,” says the Countess, “effected as suddenly and effectually 
as that which had made me a captive, placed’ me at liberty and in 
possession of the Sovereignty of Man, as Regent for my son, the 
youthful Earl of Derby. Do you think I enjoyed that Sovereignty long 
without doing justice on that traitor, Christian? I was no sooner placed 
in possession of my rightful power, than I ordered the Dempster of the 
Island to hold upon the traitor a High Court of Justice, with all the 
formalities of the Isle, as prescribed in its oldest records. The Court was 
held in the open air, before the Dempster and the Keys of the Island 
assembled under the vaulted cope of Heaven, and seated on the terrace 
of the Tinwald Hill, where, of old, Druid and Scald held their courts 
of judgment. The criminal was heard, at length, in his own defence, 
which amounted to little more than those specious allegations of publis 
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considerations, which are ever used to colour the ugly front of treason, 
He was fully convicted of his crime, and he received the doom of a 
traitor. He was shot to death by a file of musketeers in the common 
place of execution, called Hango-hill.” 

“Tt must be admitted,” observes Sir Walter Scott in a note, “that 
Captain Christian’s trial and execution were conducted according to the 
laws of the Island. He was tried in all due form by the Dempster, or 
chief judge, then named Norris, the Keys of the Island, and other con- 
stituted authorities, making what is called a Tinwald Court. This name, 
yet retained in many parts of Scotland, signifies Vallis Negotii, and was 
applied to those artificial mounds, which were in ancient times assigned 
to the meeting of the inhabitants for holding their Comitia. It was 
pleaded that the articles of accusation against Christian were fully 
relevant, and, as he refused to plead at the bar, that he was, according 
to the laws of Man, most justly sentenced to death ; it was also stated, 
that full time was left for appeal to England, as he was apprehended 
about the end of September, and not executed until the 2d January 1662. 
These defences were made for the various officers of the Isle of Man, 
called before the Privy Council, on account of Christian’s death, and 
supported by many quotations from the laws of the Island, and 
appeared to have been received as a sufficient defence of their share 
in these proceedings.” 

The Countess of Derby did not long survive this stern act’of justice. 
She died on the 21st of March 1663, at Knowsley, Lancashire, which 
to this day remains the seat of the Earls of Derby. Her only son to 
survive infancy, Charles, was eighth Earl of Derby, and his sons, the 
ninth and tenth Earls, died issueless. Of Lady Derby’s four daughters— 
Henrietta-Maria, Countess of Stafford, and Catherine, Marchioness of 
Dorchester, died without issue ; the Lady Charlotte, the youngest, died 
unmarried ; while the third, Amelia Anne Sophia, married John, second 
Earl and first Marquis of Athole, which union perpetuated her mother’s 
noble line, and brought eventually the Sovereignty of Man (since sold to 
the Crown) and the Barony of Strange, into the existing Ducal house 
of Athole. 

A lady of the line of Athole has, in recent time, been allied to a scion 
of the house of La Trémouille. This is Augusta, daughter of the Hon. 
Alexander Murray, and grand-daughter of John, fourth Earl of Dunmore, 
who married, in 1834, Prince Louis Stanilas Kotzska de la Trémouille, 
uncle of the present head of the family, Charles, Duke of La Trémouille, 
and Prince of Tarentum. Prince Louis died in 1837, leaving two 
daughters, twins. His widow, the Princess Augusta, is niece of the 
Duchess of Inverness. 













HARRY VOWHAMPTON.—A NOVELETTE. 


BY FEATHER PENN, ESQ. 


(Continwed from Page 496.) 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE MONEY IS BORROWED ON SECURITY. 


Tue Reader !—“Mr. Simon Carsellis, money-dealer, ete.” ... . 

The gentleman thus introduced was nearly seventy years of age ; his 
hair was quite white, and gave to him an appearance of great respect- 
ability, which was always supported by a style of dress that suited him 
as aman; a plain suit of dark clothes, not black, with a white tie fastened 
by a diamond brooch of high value. This attire gave him somewhat a 
professional, but not a clerical, appearance, and his manner was such as 
is gained by men, who, without belonging to the “upper ten thousand,” 
yet acquire the bearing of lords and gentlemen from constant intercourse 
with them. 

In this narrative Mr. Carsellis will have to appear in two characters ; 
for the present, in that of money-lender. The room in which he sat, 
before a library knee-hole table, was a back apartment, and a bright fire 
was burning in the grate, and blinked a cheerful welcome even. to those 
who came in out of the thin April sunshine. 

Mr. Harry Vowhampton felt this welcome, as he was announced, 
and proceeded to take a chair opposite Mr. Carsellis, 

The room and the money-lender were evidently weil known to him. 

On Vowhampton’s entrance, Mr. Carsellis had shaken hands with him, 
in the friendly way in which an old peer would receive a young family 
acquaintance, and exhibited, outwardly, no sign of expecting a business 
interview ; he asked how matters stood at Cramborough, and if the seat 
was pretty well secured ? 

Before approaching the immediate object of his visit, Vowhampton 
gossipped on several subjects, and the time occupied in such conversa- 
tion, will afford me opportunity to refer to an event which followed the 
pic-nic at Hillchurch. 

When returning to town the next day, Vowhampton had left the 
high road, and the principal party, at Bexley Heath, intending to pass 
through the village of Old Bexley and reach London by way of Bromley. 
All went well, as far as a house that stood on the road between the 
latter place and Starch Green, where lived a friend of Vowhampton’s, on 
whoia he proposed to call. 



































a HARRY VOWHAMPTON. 


Just before reaching the carriage entrance, he was accosted by a 
gentleman on horseback. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Vowhampton?” Vowhampton stopped, tried 
to remember where he had before seen his mounted friend’s face, felt 
puzzled and exclaimed : 

“JT must ask pardon for a bad memory, you have the advantage 
of me !” 

This word advantage made the man grin; and a horrid grin, that 
at once helped Vowhampton’s memory, for he recognised Mr. Edward 
Longwind, the Sheriff’s officer. 

It was not the first time that Harry Vowhampton had been placed in 
& similar predicament, and, excepting that he felt very vexed, he was not 
confused at the appearance of what sheriffs’ officers have’ been called— 
the mile-stones on the road by which all fast coaches must pass—and 
making a sign for Mr. Longwind to ride beside him, he curtly asked him 
in whose interest he was now specially engaged ? 

“About that Irish steeple chase affair, sir,” replied Longwind, respect- 
fully. 

The amount was not very large, being under £300, but it was more 
than Vowhampton knew how to raise. He was a clever “gentleman 
rider,” and had piloted a friend’s horse at a race, near Dublin, where the 
favourite had the ill-luck to fall and break her leg—she was consequently 
immediately shot. Now the horse had really belonged as Vowhampton 
believed to his friend, but that friend was a rogue, and not wishing 
to lose the value of the horse, he had got a livery-keeper to claim the 
ownership, and between them an action was commenced against the rider. 
Such an action could never have been mantained, but Vowhampton 
neglected to defend it, and a judge’s order was the result. 

Thus, escaping with neck and limbs unbroken, the “ gentleman rider” 
found his steeple chase led him to the prison, whither Mr. Longwind was 
now conducting him. 

Out of this scrape Vowhampton had been cleared, with the assistance 
of Mr. Carsellis, after about a month’s seclusion, but that time had been 
sufficient to alter very materially some of his hopes and plans. 

In his interview with the solicitor, sent by Mr. Carsellis, Vowhampton 
had referred to his position with Miss Annie Homewood. 

I am sorry that he should have done so, but since a young fellow— 
in love and in debt—will not act either so prudently, or so honourably 
as other honourable gentlemen, who are in neither of those conditions, I 
have only to relate the circumstance, and need not, as I will not, apologise 
for the tact. 

Law is the lock-up of a good many people’s honour, and if the world. 
could only unbolt its secret doors, how many of our own wild-eyed friends 
and prisoners would be let loose to spoil unsuspected reputations ! 

‘The lawyer at once told the lover, that Miss Annie had no fortune ; 
and although Vowhampton was greatly surprised to hear his adviser speak 
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thus confidently of the lady’s affairs, yet, he felt sure, the sources of his 
information must be correct. 

“Tt is as I have said,” continued the solicitor, “and there are no 
certain prospects in that quarter. Let me hope you have not proceeded 
too far in this matter to recede, for, I must tell you plainly, you havo 
little chance of retrieving your position, except by marriage. With the 
help of your friends you may get into Parliament, and then you will 
not be without opportunities of forming a prudent marriage. It is 
Miss Elinor Homewood who is the heiress.” 

As stated above, the prisoner managed to make arrangements, in.a 
few weeks, to satisfy his creditor, and the details of those arrangements 
are not at all necessary to this story, but their effect on the lover must 
be noticed. 

He resolved to write a letter to Annie, and tell her frankly of his 
position and prospects. 

He would tell her that, as a man of honour, he felt he could not 
claim the promise which he had most earnestly and sincerely asked, in 
a brighter time, when his wishes had made him forget the difficult career 
before him. ? 

This letter will appear in a future chapter; at present I have only 
to say that its result was the destruction of the jewelled secret which 
had been for two or three weeks (none the less bright for being worn 
out of sight) locked in the heart of the lady of the manor at Hillchurch. 
It was now lodged in a private drawer of thought, and the key was 
thrown into the river of the Past. The love-story between Annie and 
Vowhampton had come to an end—for the present, at least. 

Froin this little episode, the reader must now return to Mr. Carsellis, 
who, having exhausted the small talk of the day, has just asked : 

“On what security do you propose to borrow more money? I must 
tell you frankly, Mr. Vowhampton, that the sums already advanced on 
your small patrimony, with interest on them, during your mother’s life, 
are not likely to leave you a hundred pounds. Then as to Parliament, 
if you get your seat, that will be of little use until you get office, which 
a young man, with the best interest, cannot expect for the first three or 
four years—nor is your chance as second heir to your uncle’s baronetcy 
of any marketable value.” 

“ But I have other security,” said Vowhampton, with closed teeth 
and a nervous twitching at the elastic band round his pocket-book ; 
“and I must have money to pay my election expenses.” 

“Will you show me this security? I must positively refuse any 
further advances on that I already possess !” 

Vowhampton unrolled a scrip of paper. It was a blank promissory 
note bearing his mother’s signature. 

“This will do,” said Mr. Carsellis, examining the writing—‘ how 
much do you want, £1000 1—the two pictures will cover that.” 

The bill was filled up for £800, payable at six months’ date, and 
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Mr. Vowhampton received a draft on Coutts’ bank—then the old and 
young man parted with some casual remark, as if the conversation, ending 
thus trivially, had only been about the last new opera. 

But the bortower was thinking of but one thing—that he would never 
obtain another guinea on his mother’s security. 

“<The two pictures will cover it—’ Yes,” thought Vowhampton, 
as he walked homewards ; “ but, as I’m a man, those two pictures in our 
dining-room, done by Sir Joshua, shall remain the Vowhampton property 
as long as I live. I thank you, Mr. Carsellis,” continued the young 
spendthrift, “for letting those words escape you. I have had money, 
money, money on security, with only half a thought of what that security 
was. Thank Heaven! for those few words, again; they show me the 
precipice over which I was about throwing myself, and I am now on 
its brink and may be unable to stop; but I will, as I love my mother, 
try and save what may be—at least, there shall not be another guinea 
borrowed from this day. Now for Cramborough ; a place in Parliament 
is worth winning ; it will give, as Miss Homewood told me, a fresh aim 
to my life.” 

Arrived at his mother’s house, Vowhampton found he was most 
anxiously expected ; for already his mother was thinking over various 
little plans for raising the cash to repay the loan. 

Poor mother ! her son was her idol and she thought this money was 
the first he had wanted beyond the income she had hitherto allowed 
him: although, how he managed to make it do, in the society he kept, 
had always been a mystery. 

Let us hope she will never know, for I am inclined to believe the 
son will keep the vows he has just made, and if he does he has certainly 
a single chance left him. 

But now, he must no longer allow anything to stand between him 
and arich marriage. Away with feelings, with affections of the heart ! 
They will never be allowed to interfere with his prospects—give him the 
opportunity and he will marry the rich girl who will have him ! 

Up to this point in his life Vowhampton had never admitted to 
himself that he would marry For money. The most he had ever allowed 
that he might do, was to marry a lady wir money, if chance so far 
favoured him as to find such a one, whom he also. admired ; then the 
fortune would be very welcome, and be of much service in establishing 
himself as a married man. 

But he was now in debt and could not afford to be in love. All 
former resolutions must be made to give way to the one settled deter- 
mination which he had formed—that, of saving the Vowhampton estate. 

And the readiest way of doing so, indeed the only way, as he believed, 
was by a prudent marriage. Then he thought over the list of women, 
with a fortune, with whom he had a chance, and it was a lover's Nemesis 
(for he still loved Annie) that he was compelled to acknowledge his 
greatest chance of success was with Elinor Homewood. 
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If I am at the head of the poll at Cramborough, he inwardly vowed 
to himself, I will tempt my fate in Russell Square. I have always been 
a intimate friend there, and I fancy not the last in the lady’s estimation. 

“Poor Annie!” the lover thought, “ it is a pity, for both our sakes, 
your cousin’s furtune, or some of it, is not yours. I heartily wish there 
were other ways of getting out of debt. 

Such were the candidate’s reflections, as he took his seat in a post 
carriage for Cramborough, resolved to spare no pains in the personal 
canvass which had, as yet, only been prosecuted with a lukewarmness 
that had lost him several votes. But there was yet time to lure to his 
wrist the falcon of popular suffrage (that bird with high instincts which 
yet stoops to the ground !) in a borough where the interests of his uncle, 
Sir Walter Vowhampton, pervaded most of the streets, sprawled over 
the fields, secreted itself in mortgaged bricks and mortar, and generally 
mixed itself with the local air—that is to say, in the breath of life of 
most of the free and independent electors. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A YOUNG LADY'S EXPLANATORY LETTER. 

THE love passages in some lives often lead through bye-lanes where 
the world never thinks or cares to follow ; and these green shaded places 
are seldom disturbed, except by accident—perhaps it is the pursuit of 
some second suitor, who seeking to take in his own the maiden’s hand, 
finds it suddenly snatched from him, as a sensitive and honourable 
nature reveals to the eager lover the bye-path through which the 
heart has wandered ; or, in other cases, it may be, there arises a feeling 
of pique and anger, which reveals the overgrown dank path of former 
disappointment. The lives of most persons indeed, are like our country 
places: there are the dusty, narrow high-ways plain to the eye, and 
which all the world may traverse, directed by the orthodox finger posts 
set up in the cross roads; and then, thank Heaven! there are the 
unfrequented paths, through fields, along woods, under the trees which 
are only known to those who have themselves tracked out the bye-way 
for their own feet. 

It is not, therefore, to be considered extraordinary, that Annie Home- 
wood’s friends; and, particularly, her best and greatest friend Elinor, 
should never have heard of the proposal made by Harry Vowhampton. 

Certainly, Elinor had always believed a mutual preference for each 
other’s society had been felt by Annie and Vowhampton, and it was 
strictly because Elinor had this impression, that her own manner to the 
latter had always displayed a cordiality and friendship, which strangers 
might easily construe into another cause, her own liking for the gentle- 
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man. Such mistakes have, and always must frequently occur; they 
make up the cross purposes of courtship, and may be called the indi- 
genous flowers or weeds of social life. Putting jealousy out of the 
question, it is undoubtedly true, a lover generally pleases his sweetheart’s 
personal friends; he is petted by them, and in a thousand small ways 
assisted to make love to the lady. 

As will be supposed, this kind of feeling had a good deal to do with 
the coupling of Annie and Vowhampton at the pic-nic, and sending them 
after the sticks. 

This sisterly feeling of one woman to another is, however, confined 
to the good-natured and simple-hearted. A very contrary feeling in- 
fluences others; and, of course, where there is any rivalry, the other 
extreme is reached, and whatever can be set up as an obstacle to the 
peace or tenderness of the young people, 7s remorselessly set up to keep 
them apart, and prevent those pleasant little interviews and oppor 
tunities, which would-be lovers know how to value. 

And Annie Homewood had left an acquaintance in London of this 
latter description, in Cecily Bancroft, who had felt all the more keenly 
the liking which she had discovered between Annie and Vowhampton, 
as she had failed to attract the same amount of attention to herself, after 
making a decided attempt. This not unnatural jealousy of Annie was, 
however, so carefully concealed that the friendship between the two 
acquaintances had been kept up by correspondence, after Annie’s retire- 
ment to the country, and in the course of that correspondence a letter 
had just reached Hilichurch, detailing amongst other events the social 
gaieties of the London spring, at which Cecily Bancroft had noticed the 
very polite attention bestowed by Mr. Vowhampton on Miss Elinor 
Homewood, and the satisfaction with which that attention was evidently 
received. Of course there were several minute stabs smoothly pointed 
in the lady’s angular writing ; but the weapon reserved to make a gaping 
wound in Annie’s heart and pride, was that of rumour. “And,” Miss 
Cecily put in her postscript, “to show that these are not only my own 
impressions, I hear your cousin will be married when she comes of age, 
so this looks as if our former gallant had already proposed and had been 
accepted,” etc. ete. 

Of course, there is a limit to a woman’s concealment of her love, as 
there is to most earthly passions, and this letter from Cecily Bancroft 
carried Annie beyond the silence she had carefully preserved for a whole 
year. The thought of Vowhampton marrying another woman had never 
been pleasant, but that that she should be her own cousin Elinor, was 
unendurable ; so she sat down and let the long pent in flood of her 
love, passion, and disappointment flow through her pen, in the following 
long letter to Elinor : 

“ Manor Houssz, Hitucuurcn, Muy 12, 1840. 

«My dearest cousin, my sister, my only friend, I write to you at last, 
for my broken heart can no longer contain the secret, which should 
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never have been concealed from you. O Fortune, your gold had already. 
blighted my life, by coming between me and my one friend, and now it 
is crushing my soul as it presses on my love. Yes, Elinor, I feel all this 
and, because I feel it, I humble myself to say it. How very happy were 
the days when living with you, during your dear father’s lifetime, I 
believed our fortunes were nearly the same, and when at last the sad 
knowledge came in our affliction, that I was absolutely dependent on 
your sisterly kindness, and you, in the fulness of your love and friend- 
ship, offered me a sister’s share, why did ‘I not trust you and stay with 
you? My judgment, my affection, both pleaded with me to do so; but 
a stubborn and hateful pride commanded me, against my wishes, to leave 
you. Alas! in this pleasant house, and amidst the scenes of early life 
where peace, if anywhere, should have been found, I have never ceased 
to reproach my fate. But I now ask pardon of you, my own Elinor, for 
all my injustice to your heart, and in a yet greater trouble, 1 bring you 
once again my inmost confidence, for I am alone in the world, and I feel, 
what I have never before admitted, that I cannot stand alone and live 
without sympathy. 

“You will recollect, dearest, among the incidents of the gipsy jéte, that 
we (you will remember who) went into the little wood to find some 
sticks to make a fire. I have now to tell you, for the first time, that 
this task gave us an opportunity which Harry Vowhampton said he had 
long desired. He told me he loved me! These were words that made 
music in my heart, and if you ever hear, and certainly one day you will 
hear, such words spoken by one whom you already love, you will under- 
stand the happy triumph I felt in the power of making another happy. 
But I did try a little to conceal my love, indeed I did, Elinor, and yet 
I am sure | was not successful, and that he saw I had in truth given up 
to him my first thoughts, the dewy dreams of my young life, whilst he 
looked so unfeignedly proud, and spoke to me so tenderly, that I believed 
there could be nothing occur in this world to separate us. Alas! even 
at that moment, I began to speak of my position and should have told 
him, dearest, that I had nothing but what you chose to settle on me 
when you came of age. I then felt, I could gratefully accept your kind- 
ness, not that I thought he would love me yet more ; but because I did 
not think his own fortune was ample enough for him. But this little 
speech was never spoken ; and I blush to tell you how he stopped the 
words before they could ieave my lips. 

“Thus far, dearest, I have confessed my love ; I must now explain 
how deeply it has been disappointed. 

“The first letter I received, came, Elinor, from prison. He had been 
arrested for some racing debt on his return to London, after leaving you 
at Bexley Heath. Of course, this news greatly shocked me ; and, if I 
could have consulted my own feelings, I should have come to you at 
once, and asked you for the money, which I would have taken to him 
in the horrid prison ; but, I knew tov well, this step was one that migh 
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bring us all into notoriety, and I only wrote a kind letter to him—more 
affectionate than I believed I could ever write to any man. Judge, Elinor, 
of my despair, and sorrow when I received the following reply : 


“*My Dearest AnnigE,—For this once I suffer myself to call you so, 
although my honour tells me it must be the last time. Do not hate 
me for what I have to say, rather pity one who, pursuing the little 
pleasures of life, has deprived himself of the chance of enjoying the 
greatest—the possession of the woman he has chosen out of the world. 
This happiness now can never be mine. If this present debt was my 
only one, the difficulty might soon be overcome; but, to add to the 
horrors of prison, I have had to go through my affairs, go over the 
path of my past extravagances, and I find myself driven to the yielding 
up of the sweetest hope you gave into my keeping. It is because I love 
you, that I cannot marry you—my honour peremptorily forbids me 
asking you to share the ruin in which I am involved. Take back then, 
dearest Annie, the secret I have kept in my heart, since you placed it 
there. My heart will be left empty ; but I must bear that fate like a 
man, which I shall be able to do all the better for having acted as one. 

“*As second heir to my uncle’s estate, there is the possibility of 
my fortunes being restored ; but the chance is so remote, that I dare not 
let a mere shadow come between me and my duty, to say now, good-bye 
for ever; and, may the blessings come to you for which I pray—I 
would add, forget me; but I cannot pray for that—remember and pity— 


Your's Harry VowHAMPTON.’ 


“Think, Elinor, I have borne all this trouble, and kept it secret from 
you for a year! On receiving his letter I should have had but one 
thought ; to encourage him, and vow never to abandon him, or shrink 
from the bonds I had accepted ; but, oh! dearest, 1 was cut to the heart 
at the sight of my own letter, the only one I had ever written. It was 
returned to me, and the sight of it set the seal on my suffering, it 
numbed my heart, and silenced all the fond arguments that love was 
making. 

“ My heart has been numbed, and my suffering has been silent, since 
that day ; and now shall I tell you, my cousin, why I speak? 

“T will; but whilst I do so, I must take my head off your shoulder 
where it has been resting. We must stand apart whilst I tell you, and 
it is according to your answer whether I can ever again call you Elinor. 
Forgive me, O forgive me, that I thus, for a moment, prejudge you! 
The words chill my blood as I write them; but there they are : 

“*Are you going to be married to Harry Vowhampton?—will you 
walk over, and crush under your heel, my affections, to be his wife?’ 

“No, no, no. Oh say no at once, Elinor; other girls besides you have 
fortunes to give to a ruined man ; he does not love you as he loved me; 
let him (if he must) sell his life, to keep his social position, to any other 
woman who will buy it, but Elinor, my orphan cousin, you must not 
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you dare not, will you not, after this letter, even let rumour, as it has 
done, marry you to Vowhampton. 

* And now I wait for your answer—my head is very —— my brain 
aches with thought, and my tears cannot put out the fires of passion— 
my head is very heavy, and there is no rest for it in the world, if it 
loses the sister’s shoulder, the friend's heart. Heaven does not often 


suffer us to lose more than we can bear; and I can lose no more and 
live. 

















ANNIE HomMEwoop.” 





On the day after the above letter was written two scenes occurred 
in Russell Square, the one in the morning, the second in the afternoon, 
which directly bear on the subject ; and, although neither of them arose 
out of the receipt of this letter, yet, as will be seen, its arrival on the 
same day was one of those coincidences which are differently called luck 
or fate. 
















CHAPTER VII. 
MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS IN A LIBRARY. 


On the morning of the 13th of May, on the library table of the house " 
in Russell Square, several important papers were arranged. Now in the 
arrangement of flowers in a vase, the arrangement of toilet knic-nacs 
in a lady’s bed-room, and even in the arrangement of a kitchen, when 
the servants have a party, there is expected in all these and similar cases, 
a certain display of taste and order which give a holiday appearance. 
And even business has its jinesse/ The committee rooms of benevolent 
societies, the tables at an accountant’s when a meeting of creditors takes 
place, and a library table given up to the family lawyer, all wear on 
important occasions a certain appearance of “ full dress,” which is a fact 
worth notice, as showing the general liking for display no matter whether 
vr not the nature of the place or business is suitable. 

This impression was felt when Mrs. Witherington, Elinor Homewood, 
and her guardian, Mr. Carsellis, Mr. Frank Willmott, and the solicitor of 
either side, accompained by clerks, entered the library on this particular 
morning. 





















































Miss Elinor Homewood would come of age in the month of June next, ‘ 

and the present meeting was to arrange the marriage settlements proposed 
to be made between Elinor Homewood and Frank Willmott. As there 
was an ample fortune on both sides, and as the alliance was sanctioned 
and approved by relations and guardians, the lawyers had but little 
difficulty in preparing a draft of the conditions, Indeed, there would 
have been scarcely any necessity for the present formal meeting of all 
parties concerned, but for the intention, on Elinor’s part, to alienate from 
herself, as soon as she was of age to do so, a considerable portion of her 
estate in favour of her cousin. 
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Mr. Cassellis properly stated her fortune to be about £80,000, and 
now, as arranged with Elinor at a previous interview, he explained how 
this handsome portion was to be divided. The £40,000 of personal 
estate would come, on her marriage, under her husband’s control, but 
would be secured as the portion of any girls who might be born. The 
real estate situate at Hillchurch, comprising the manor-house and farm, 
and another farm of about equal value called the “Grange,” was to 
remain the sole property of Elinor, and this, immediately after her 
marriage, she proposed to divide, retaining the Grange estate which she 
would entail; and, lastly, she would convey, by deed of gift, the manor- 
house and lands, worth about £20,000, the fourth of her fortune, to her 
cousin, Annie Homewood. 

This proposal took the men of law entirely by surprise, and they 
had ready a pretty little set of arguments against such an arrangement, 
in the delivery of which they would have experienced a lively satisfac- 
tion; but, as Mrs. Witherington kissed her niece tenderly ; next, her 
guardian, Mr. Cassellis, shook her hand with hearty respect, observing 
that her father’s intention, as known to him, would have left Annie 
£10,000, half the sum; and as Frank Willmott manifested his love 
for Elinor, after such arrangement, more than he had ever done before, 
the lady’s lawyer simply hemmed! and asked if Mr. Willmoit’s solicitor 
had any objection to the conditions named. 

Of course, there was no objection. The lover was too well off to be 
sordid, and the control of the £40,000 was an advantage that even his 
lawyers would not have asked. 

With this episode, the interest in the interview expired, and the 
terms of the marriage settlements were concluded almost as quickly as 
they could be written—there had been no haggling over fields or pin- 
money, and yet the parties mostly concerned felt all the happier that 
“these business matters” were over. The meeting had no sooner been 
dispersed from the library, when Elinor received in her boudoir the 
letter which had just arrived from Hillchurch. 

It was not easy to measure the amount of pain that she, happy in 
her affections, felt on reading her cousin’s epistle. If she felt annoyed at 
her own name being coupled with Vowhampton, she rightly attributed 
it to the correct cause—some half-intimate and gossiping triend—and, 
only so far as the report grieved Annie, should she take any trouble 
to explain it away. At the same time she thought, with a woman’s 
ready foresight, that if Mr. Vowhampton really intended to pay her the 
compliment of asking for her hand and fortune, she might find an 
opportunity of making matters smooth with him and Annie. 

Meanwhile, she would answer the letter at once, and had opened 
her writing desk to dispatch her reply by that afternoon’s mail, when 
her own inaid brought in a gentleman’s card. 

A glance showed it was that of Mr. Vowhampton. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEW M.P. TRANSFERS HIS AFFECTIONS TO WHERE THE MONEY IS. 


Mr. VownamptTon had been successful at Cramborough, and was now 
the chosen representative in Parliament of the burgesses of that ancient 
borough. Nor had he obtained his seat by that sort of bribery which, of 
late years, certain honourable gentlemen have had to explain, or failing 
to do so satisfactorily, vacate their seats and leave out the M.P. after 
their names. Nevertheless, then as now, an election was an expensive 
affair, and Mr. Vowhampton’s ready money was, indeed, very much dimi- 
nished as he returned to town. The necessity of a prudent marriage was 
becoming urgent, notwithstanding he was now secure from arrest. 

“And before this week is past, I will tempt Fortune in Russell 
Square,” the new M.P. had vowed on the Monday, and now it was 
Thursday—and Thursday was to be the day, for Friday was unlucky 
(at least ladies generally think so), and then to put off the question 
until Saturday, the last day of the week, would be somewhat sneaking 
and cowardly. 

Miss Elinor Homewood received her visitor in the drawing-room, 
with gracious words complimenting Mr. Vowhampton on his late success, 
and hinted that as soon as Parliament met, she supposed his old friends 
would find themselves neglected ? 

“T thank you for the business aptitude with which you credit me, 
but I must positively protest against the insinuation that any friend of 
Miss Homewood would neglect her,” 

Truly a polite speech, but then politicians are i forget 
their engagements, although simple private persons do not enjoy that 
privilege. 

Now as Vowhampton had not come there to trifle over words of no 
meaning, and as he had a notion that plain speaking would better serve 
his purpose than sentiment, he decided to approach the subject of his 
visit with as little circumlocution as possible. 

“May I ask you, Miss Homewood,” said the bachelor, nicely arti- 
culating his words, “if you are particularly engaged for the next ten 
minutes ?” 

Elinor looked at her watch and answered with a puzzled expression : 
“Indeed I am quite free but only for about so long a time, as I have 
a letter to write, and send by the next post to Hillchurch ; andjI have 
promised to accompany my aunt for an hour’s drive before dinner.” 

Taken a little aback by the reference to Hillchurch, Vowhampton 
said he would take care not to trespass on her time beyond the limit she 
allowed him, and then with a voice that certainly was low, but yet not 
tender (it had been both on a former occasion !) he asked : 


“Would Miss Homewood [consent to give a{supreme aim to his life 
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and do him the honour to accept his name. Pray listen, Miss Home- 
wood,” he continued as she was about to interrupt him; “I place the 
hope and happiness of my existence in your hands, and as my honour 
dictates, I will submit my affairs to your friends, and—” 

“Indeed, Mr. Vowhampton,” abruptly answered the heiress, your 
wishes are most unexpected, and I cannot trust myself to answer them ; 
but, as you refer to my guardian, your request furnishes me with a 
reply.” 

* Allow me to see him,” said Vowhampton eagerly. 

“T should wish you to do so,” said Elinor very calmly, “and I will 
ask him to say what I cannot well say myself.” 

Vowhampton attempted to take the lady’s hand, but she hastily 
withdrew it, and said: “If you will come at three o’clock to-morrow, my 
guardian and friend will see you in the library.” 

Mystified with this reception and yet considering the arrangement 
not altozether unsatisfactory, Mr. Vowhampton, with a faint reference 
to the ten minutes being up, took his leave, and Elinor went and wrote 
the following note : 


« RUSSELL Square, May 13th, 1840. 
“If I could give you of my own happiness, my darling sister, your 
heart should not ache and your heavy head should rest from its trouble. 


Oh! Annie, dear, why did you not trust me? but you shall yet be happy ; 
try to think so. To begin, you must be glad toknow I am happy. It 
is true I am to be married, and it is my old friend Frank Willmott 
who has persuaded me. I will write you a very long letter in a few 
days and shall come down to Hillchurch the latter end of next week, 
to kiss your long sunny hair as it nestles on the affectionate heart of 
yours ever, Exinor Homewoop.” 


(To be continued.) 





A NICE DAY. 


BY C, H. M. 


A nice day !—My dear readers,—but stop, how can I ever hope, with 
such a title, to have any readers at all? A nice day! That dreadful worn- 
out phrase of worn-out conventionalism, yet which never seems actually 
to wear out. That most ultra “ platitudinarian” expression with which 
you have been bored a hundred times, and yourselves have bored other 
people, it is: really quite unreasonable to expect any readers for it! Yet 
still, a bright idea occurs, which shall preserve the first page of so unpro- 
mising a manuscript from the flames; if it is a particularly nusty day, 
then, perhaps, you may be persuaded to turn away, from the uncomfortable 
aspect of affairs outside, to a more genial one in, and turn over these 
pages of “ The Rose, The Shamrock, and The Thistle.” 

It would be a curious inquiry, if there was any hope of an answer to it, 
what different effects this particular phrase has in different families where 
it is uttered. Only, as every one of the many families who give utterance 
to it, perhaps regularly, but involuntarily, as they meet round the break- 
fust table, are not alike, but each different from the other, each having 
something peculiar about itself, and the atmosphere which it has created 
around it, it would not be so easy to answer our question, There are 
some who are not only indifferent to the phrase—that, many are—but 
also supremely so as to the results implied, and who care little or nothing 
what the day is going to be like. There are a few of such, but, perhaps, 
not so many as we should suppose ; how many there are to whom it 
makes just all the difference if it is a nice day or not. We do not deny, 
it makes all the difference to the tempers in the nursery ; perhaps, too, 
the tempers in more aristocratic quarters are not wholly unaffected by it. 
Sometimes a little sensation is created in some very little circle by the 
sage weather remarks and prophesies of the head of the family, or some oue 
to whom the others are accustomed to look up and not dream for a moment 
of questioning his opinion. They may enter upon the question, perhaps, 
even speculate about it, and yet each knows exactly what the routine 
will be if the day be “nice ;” they know, too, exactly what it will be should 
the perverse weather change its adjective, and knowing this, and having 
known it for a great many “nice days,” there is a certain pleasing excite- 
ment, a sort of fascinating self-deception, in seeming to each other as though 
they did not know it. Surely we committed ourselves above to the principle 
that no two families are exactly alike, and the same, we believe, applies to 
individuals ; but if we were to judge simply from the intercourse of one 
family, or one individual with another, in the way which “ society” chooses 
to demand of them ; if, in other words, we could invisibly watch the 
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“ morning calls” of a great many families and individuals, the conclusion 
would seem forced upon us that these good people must be precisely the 
same in mind and in the process of bringing it out. A certain number 
of very “ set” phrases and remarks are all that they can allow themselves 
to utter, a certain invisible chain seems to bind and keep back any natural 
flow of their own sentiments, any real “ bringing out” of their ownselves. 
This may, in a great measure, be caused by the single fact that with most 
people in “ society” there is no real bond of union, nothing that seems 
on either side to invite confidence, and with a certain number there is 
that which most effectually ought and does keep it back ; viz., that almost 
innate sense of uncongeniality that we feel with some people, with whom, 
whatever be their merits, it would be a simple and real impossibility 
ever to feel at home, with whom we should never dream for a moment 
of betraying ourselves into being ourselves, and with whom there is a 
sort of tacit understanding (only some are certainly very blind to find it 
out) that we do not and cannot understand one another. But among 
the accepted phrases and orthodox remarks, which may safely be made 
without the possible chance of exciting interest in one another, “a nice 
day” reigns supreme; or something equivalent, should the day be nasty. 
We involuntarily say it as soon as ever we sit down, at the beginning 
of an “infliction,” and then follow it out into whatever branches of 
conversation it may lead us. We never think, of course, of ending the 
remark with the phrase, but repeat it in the different forms of its cause 
and effect ; and the results that the day may accomplish on winds, roads, 
or weather, carries us on a certain way in, what is* called, the “ society” 
of our neighbours, 

Rut, really, before we spiritedly declare we will have nothing to do 
with this endless weather conversation, or with the dreadful worn-out 
phrase of a worn-out conventionalism that begins it, let us pause and ask 
ourselves, imagining that we are receiving a call from some worthy person 
of our acquaintance, who is, of course, addicted to all that is proper and 
“the thing” in society, what we could possibly say, and more, what would 
be our prospetts as the visit: advanced, if we had not “the nice day” to 
give us a start and help us out. Surely we shall be mute and forced to 
confess that, after all, we must take and be thankful for anything so very 
convenient, however much we hold ourselves above it. Our remark leads 
us involuntarily to look towards the window, and if the sky is overclouded, 
and not at the minute bearing out our assertion, we must express a hope 
that our visitor will not have rain, thereby also leading our thoughts to a 
time when we shall have occasion to ¢o out of doors, For our respected 
neighbour may not be of those who, careless of weather, can step into 
a carriage, nor, of those who, escortel by 9 willing gentleman with an 
umbrella, can disdain the rain. It may be, that should a few unlucky 
drops steal down our window-panes, they may occasion anxious solicitude 
on the part of our lonely pedestrian, and then, of course, we can do nothing 
less that beg her to remain till the day shall retrieve its character, and, 
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possibly, to join us in a cup of “ante-prandial” tea. Do not shudder,— 
things may not be so bad after all. It is wonderful how stiff and un- 
bending people are when they each have nothing whatever to owe to the 
other, when they rejoice in being supremely independent of one another ; 
but when a little misfortune (even a shower of rain) draws out our kindly 
feelings, and we make some one else obliged to us, it is wonderful how 
this seems to break through even the chain of formalism and draws out 
something of our best and truest nature. How many proud spirits, how 
many reserved natures, has trouble, and the sense of mutual dependence, 
melted into the milk of human kindness ; one step farther, how full and 
complete is that vengeance which comes from the hot coals of burning 
love ! 

It may be that many of us have ceased to care much about the 
weather, to repudiate in disdain its conventional phrases, yet at times we 
are forced, perhaps in rather an unpleasant manner, to acknowledge in 
practice if not in theory, our dependence upon it. If we are not very 
extraordinary mortals, if we have not attained a degree of independence 
almost beyond our kind, surely we have sometimes been thwarted from 
cherished schemes, only because, sorely against our will, we could not say 
in the face of very potent facts that it was “a nice day.” At least we 
remember this as children, if we are too proud to confess it now. Oh, 
steal a glimpse into the nursery in the early morning of some long 
looked-forward-to day ; it is but deception if you think those little shut 
eyes will not open the moment ours are off them and. be fixed anxiously 
upon the blind, with much inward wonder as to the mysteries on the 
other side of it. There is a limit to all patience, and it is not, for a 
moment, to be expected that the amount possessed by our dear little 
friends will last for longer than five minutes more. Let us partially 
retreat and see our prediction verified; utterly impervious alike to cold 
and all prudent rules, and standing on little bare tip-toes, those little 
fingers have actually pulled aside the blind. Dear children, staring out 
with the full power of your wide open eyes, and flattening your little 
noses against the window panes, how useless for us to try and prepare 
you for possible disappointment, how useless to tell you that the sky 
may so soon be overclouded, how useless, as you look at the sunrise, 
to remind you that 

‘¢ Evening gray and morning red 
Send the shepherd wet to bed.” 

Quite useless! you will not believe us, you will not believe other good 
people either, who try so hard to impress upon you that soon you must 
be very miserable, that troubles will begin for you, that life is not all 
sunshine, that the world is “a vale of tears;” you do aot quite believe 
them, do you? Perhaps it is just as well you should not. Play in the 

sunshine now, look up fearlessly into the bright blue sky, the clouds will 
come soon enough, you will know when they are there, and the first 
rain-drops begin to fall. And afterwards, perhaps, when many clouds 
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have o’ercast your sky, and many storms broken over your heads, it may 
be well for you to look back to your early faith, when you believed in 
joy more than in sorrow and in good more than in evil. But should the 
sky be dark and the sun-rise not very red, we shall have to whisper in 
your ears of dark mornings that have turned out bright days, and try 
to impress on your sinking spirits the fact that it may yet “clear up” 
long before that magic hour when the carriage will be “at the door.” 
Nevertheless the clouds have somewhat gathered on your little brows, 
and may even have broken in a little rain, and you creep back into bed 
but not to sleep ; you still watch the window, and fear and wonder, and 
try to hope tie best, till it is really time to get up in a proper fashion ; 
and nurse calls you, and by the time you are dressed, that little bit of 
blue sky has really grown bigger, and the sun is actually scattering the 
clouds, and you rush down-stairs with a prodigious noise, and quite 
overwhelm Papa or Mamma with that wonderful phrase, “a nice day.” 

There is something pleasant in the poor man’s “nice day,” as he 
passes you; you feel it does not savour of stiffness and morning calls, and 
is as unlike their weather-talk, as is the actual call at a cottage from a 
morning call on some neighbour of equality. Certainly it is possible to 
get weary of a long list of ailments and troubles, repeated over and over 
again, and yet sometimes we are glad of confidence, in any shape, by 
which we may open our sympathies. And the poor man’s “nice day” 
savours of confidence, and yet of respect, whilst it seems still to put us 
on a common ground and we feel the day is made for him as well as for 
us. Certainly “a nice day” is a great thing for the poor, a great thing 
for the labourer at his work, a great thing for the wife on market days 
and drying days, a great thing always for the children. A great deal of 
the poor man’s pleasure depends, and must depend, on the precarious 
niceness of days; his ailments depend, or at least he fancies they do, 
upon it, and his expenses also ; so that when the winter is past and the 
warm weather comes again, he feels it as affecting him most nearly, and 
the “nice day” comes from his very heart. 

Our phrase too is adept at the art of beginning an acquaintance as 
well as keeping it up, experience may perhaps recal to us some instances 
when we were much obliged for this service, perhaps (and more likely) 
instances that were anything but agreeable. We may seat ourselves on a 
bench at some watering-place esplanade, unconscious of the presence of 
another “ party” who may be sitting there, or may come up afterwards 
without our knowing it, with a mind musing on all that the musie of the 
waves suggests, with eyes looking, perhaps, with the aid of an opera glass, 
on the far distant waters. Suddenly there falls on our ear, in a strange yet 
unnistakable cadence, the well known phrase “ A nice day,” and we are 
alive to the fact, though all too late, that we have come into approxima- 
tion with one of those individuals whom fortune has favoured with the 
gift of “making acquaintance ;” possibly his powers may be adequate to 
small talk, while we remain on the bench, but it is assuredly our fault 
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if we are weak enough to give our cards and address, and effectually 
disturb the peace of our sea-side holiday. 

There is a couplet that sometimes comes home with comfort to 
weary morials : 


















‘* Be the day weary or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to even song.”’ 

There is an end to the “nice days ;” an end, too, to the rain and wind 
and storms; an end, I suppose, my reader, to the weary day when you 
thankfully turned away from the outside prospect ; but, perchance, while 
you have been reading these lines, and while the “shades of night were 
falling fast,” the day, even at this eleventh hour, has cleared up. Go 
to the window and watch the prospect now; it is wild, bearing yet all 
the traces of the storm, wild and beautiful, and, yet, withal melancholy. 
There is something melancholy in the “clearing up” of the day, just as 
darkness is falling over it, something melancholy in seeing the sun only 
as it is about to set: is night after all the end of all days? Of many 
days it may be, yet not of all— at evening time it shall be light.” 






























ALBERT, VICTOR, CHRISTIAN, EDWARD: 


AVE CHRISTIAN !—CHRISTIAN, HAIL!* 


BY MISS SHERIDAN CAREY. 





I. 
To the Font they bore an infant, 
He God-willing, England’s Heir ; 
Love looked on, and, raptur’d, fervent, 
Faith and Hope assisted there. 


1 
To the mitred Priest’s inquiry, 
Calmly England’s Queen replies 
“ ALBERT, VictoR, CaRisTiAN, Epwarp ; 
In those names the child baptize.” 


1. 
And with water He baptiz’d Him, 

Sign’d Him, seal’d Him with the Cross ; 
Born again and to redemption, 

Wash'd from stain and fined from dross. 


Iv. 
ALBERT, Victor, Curist1aN, Epwarp, 
Through the Chapel echoes clear, 
And with seraph voices blending, 
Heav’nly music fills the ear. 


v. 
ALBERT, Victor, CurisTIAN, Epwarp; 
AVE CHRISTIAN! CHRISTIAN, HAIL? 
Sweetly ringing, softly singing, 
Tones of ecstacy prevail. 
VI. 
And the Bells, the Angels’ greeting, 
Sound o’er England’s hill and dale, 
A.beErt?, Victor, CHRISTIAN, Epwarp ; 
AVE CHRISTIAN! CHRISTIAN, HAIL! 


(* The whole of the third and the initials of the first, second, and fourth names 
given in baptism to the Prince ALwert Victor or Wats, will be found to 


compose the anagram. 


E. 8, C.) 




















PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMILIAR FACES. 


BY A FEMALE PHOTOGRAPHER. 





THE MALE FLIRT. 

Tuat girls should sometimes be led into a little harmless flirtation, 
is, after all, a venial sin, when not carried too far. Let it be borne in 
mind, as their excuse, that women cannot choose but are chosen. It is 
therefore natural they should wish to meet the twin soul which exists 
somewhere in the world for all of us, if poets say true (Klopstock and 
Charles Swain have both upheld this charming theory, which we believe 
in as exemplifying the completeness of Nature’s laws), and provided they 
do not seek to ‘captivate a heart for the pleasure of casting it away, like 
8 worthless weed, the moment it is won, and that the flirtation consists 
chiefly of making themselves agreeable to one whom they prefer—we 
should ve the last to cast a stone at them, or accuse them of being 
husband-hunters. We only apply that epithet to girls who seek to wed 
a fortune, or a title, viewing the husband as the inevitable encumbrance 
that must be taken with either. But men have no such excuses, They 
can choose—they can make up to any woman who pleases them, and ask 
her to take them “ for better for worse,” nearly as easily as they can 
select. a partner for the dance. Therefore it is that a male flirt is a kind 
of anomaly that has no lawful reason for its existence—and we know of 
few more despicable specimens of the genus man. 

The male flirt is generally good-looking ; still we have known many 
ugly faces assuming that character—only they seldom meet with much 
success, or do mischief on an extensive scale. What is the male flirt’s 
object ? It is difficult to conjecture. It would seem to be that of break- 
ing as many girls’ hearts as he can find foolish enough to be impressed 
by the curl of his moustachios, or the lisping compliments he pours into 
their ear. And no sooner is the silly heart captivated than he turns away 
coldly, to begin the same game over again with some new debutante in 
society. The worst of it is, that the male flirt stabs so treacherously, that 
there is no bringing the guilt home to him. While compromising the 
young lady, who is at first set down to be his intended, and next a 
Didone abbandonata, he looks supremely unconscious ; or, if remonstrated 
with by a friend, declares he never spoke to her but as he would to any 
other girl—and it is her fault, not his, if she construed his words into 
& meaning which he never attached to them. We say, advisedly, that 
the male flirt is treacherous—let us add cowardly, for he does not even 

risk that some adventurous fair one should sue him for a breach of pro- 
mise. He is too wary for that. He never puts pen to paper in the way 
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of love-making, and you cannot call witnesses to a tender glance or a 
squeeze of the hand. His impunity makes him doubly odious. That 
beautiful dark-haired girl, whom he used to hang over so fondly, when 
she sat at the piano, is dying of a decline for his sake, while he is going 
through the same evolutions with a fair-haired damsel ; and were you to 
try to rouse his attention to his delinquency, ten to one but he would 
drawl out: “ No—ith she weally !” and that would be the only funeral 
oration she would obtain at his hands. 

But even when the object of the male flirt’s attentions only accepts 
them for what they are worth, still many a lively girl may be sufficiently 
flattered by his admiration, to impress the beholders with the idea that 
they will be speedily engaged. Hence those who might have thought 
of proposing, discreetly retire ; the “twin heart” she might have found, 
is perhaps repelled, and by the time her brief reign is over, and the male 
flirt, butterfly like, has flown away to do homage to some other belle, 
said “twin heart” has sailed for India in despair, or turned to some 
other maiden for consolation. A match that might have been happy 
is prevented, and another formed that only attains to a kind of semi- 
happiness, as the husband cannot refrain from occasionally ruminating 
on the dangerous theme of how much happier he might have been, if 
his first love “had not been fooled by that handsome coxcomb !” 

And yet male flirts are not only tolerated in society, but welcomed to 
houses where there are young and blooming daughters. Women have no 
esprit de corps, or they would combine to ostracise this mean, anomalous 
creature. Ladies who have sunk into the state of wall-flowers, often har- 
bour a sneaking kindness for the handsome scapegrace, who is spreading 
his snares to catch unwary novices. They feel proud if the butterfly deigns 
to honour them with a passing word. I blame such female renegades 
almost as much as the male flirt himself. Women might and would 
be the queens and lawgivers of society, if they chose to respect them- 
selves. But so long as they smile upon rakes, tolerate smoking, when 
walking with a male companion, and encourage male flirts, they will, of 
course, be treated cavalierly. 

The male flirt prefers families in which the female element predomi- 
nates—widows with a band of fair daughters, aunts with fascinating 
nieces. He is annoyed if, after sketching the prologue to a flirtation in 
several acts, he suddenly discovers that the new “ bright particular star,” 
he is about to honour with his evanescent worship, has three or four stal- 
wart brothers likely to inquire into his intentions if he dangles after her 
more obtrusively than other young men. And as prudence is one of his 
virtues, he at once lets off the steam of his enthusiasm, and the next time 
he meets the “star” succeeds in convincing her she had made a mistake, 
when fancying his impassioned glances and the tremor of his voice meant 
anything—except, perhaps, that he had imbibed an extra quantity of 
champagne, that night, at supper. But in large families of girls, where 
there are no such impediments as brothers, and where the father is a quiet 
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elderly man, who leaves all home matters to his wife’s management, the 
male flirt is in his glory. When he drops in for a.morning visit he is 
always asked to stay to luncheon. He conciliates mamma by holding 
skeins for her, turns over the leaves for the eldest daughter, a fine girl 
who cultivates music, especially polkas, and murmurs the most hyper- 
bolical compliments in her ear, under the protecting crash of some 
energetic chords in the bass—then turns to look at the progress of the 
second sister’s drawing, and, under pretext of taking up her pencil to 
point out an alteration he ventures to suggest, squeezes her hand, by way 
of intimating that, although obliged to attend to the pianoforte playing 
out of politeness, he in reality only admires her. And when in turn he 
leaves her to contemplate the Berlin wool work of the youngest sister, 
with whom he jokes and laughs, while displaying the versatility of his 
talents by showing her a new stitch his aunt taught him—each of these 
girls smiles at the credulity of the other two, in fancying they play any 
but subordinate parts in this comedy of errors, of which she alone is the 
heroine. 

The male flirt usually dies an old bachelor, or marries a rich dowager 
old enough to be his mother. In the latter case, the honeymoon soon 
turns to gall. If the lady has been credulous enough to believe in the 
love of a young man, her junior by some twenty years, and has made over 
to him the control of her whole fortune, the still unreformed flirt goes 
on flirting, though a married man, makes ducks and drakes of her whole 
property, and winds up by absconding to elude his creditors, leaving his 
silly dupe to the tender mercies of her “friends” for a maintenance, 
which is given grudgingly accompanied by a world of comments on the 
folly of romantic attachments late in life. 

Should the wealthy dowager be, on the contrary, a prudent woman of 
business, who takes care to have everything settled on herself, because her 
“dear sainted Jones,” besought her on his death-bed, never to contract a 
second marriage without a proper settlement drawn up by Grab the acute 
lawyer—the male flirt is then obliged to champ his bit, with what 
patience he may—to affect to behave well—to profess to keep the mar- 
riage vow—to abjure latch keys, and so forth—and, above all, to appear 
smiling and pleased when forced to squire his richer half to the Zoological 
Gardens, though brooding over his silent rage all the while, whenever any 
young ladies of his acquaintance greet him with a pitying smile. But it 
is a cat-and-dog sort of life for both of them. The dowager is jealous of 
every woman that looks at her young husband, while the adept in the art 
of flirting, who can no more give up his former propensities than puss 
transformed into a woman could refrain from mousing, is continually 
sinning from inveterate habit, and only recollects to be either pleasant 
or domestic, when dividend day is approaching. When his tailor’s bill is 
heavier than usual, or the knight of the shears forgets that “suffering is 
the badge of all his tribe,” and drops hints about calling every morning 
in Square till his “little” account is settled ; or, more alarming still, 
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when the jeweller threatens to “ apply to the lady” for the payment of 
sundry lockets, rings, brooches, and bracelets, with which bill that lady 
has nothing whatever to do—and the bare intimation of whose contraband 
items would stir up whole whirlwinds of passion and recriminations (to 
the tune of: “ Didn’t I pay all your lawful debts? haven’t you to thank 
me for everything you possess?” etc.)—you should only see how the 
discomfited debtor heaps petits soins on his maturer half at that dinner 
party, to be followed by a soirée, given by one of her relations. He 
orders, on credit, a beautiful nosegay of exotics, which he presents to her 
as they step into the brougham, and then how prettily he drinks to her 
with his eyes, as Ben Jonson would say, across the table, to show her 
family connections what a loving pair they make—how playfully he says 
“tye, bye,” when the ladies retire and how attentive he is during 
the whole evening, to impress upon all present that he is a model of a 
husband. And when on leaving their entertainer’s house, he wraps her 
up so carefully in her mantle, lined with swan’s down, drawing the hood 
over her head, to prevent her ‘catching cold, just as if her life were the 
most precious item of all her goods and chattels—a few ladies who are 
waiting for their carriages, exchange approving glances, and think how 
lucky she is to be petted in the autumn of her life, far more than she had 
ever been in her blooming spring by her first husband. Alas! they were 
not in the Palace of Truth of,the fairy tale! 

The scene would have changed with the closing of the carriage door, 
as rapidly as Cinderella’s horses turned to mice, had it not been for the 
jeweller’s bill, which made him “ keep up the farce,” as he mentally called 
it, and “do a bit of the sentimental,” to propitiate the goddess Fortune. 
Even after they have driven away, he takes her hand and kisses it, and 
tells her how nicely she looked that evening—and the palpable results of 
this sweetening process appear next day in the shape of a cheque, that not 
only covers the jeweller’s bill, but a multitude of other sins besides. 

I have said that male flirts are, in general,.as cautious as they are 
cowardly—nevertheless, they are now and then caught in their own trap. 
I knew of one who sought to while away the idle hours of a compulsory 
stay in a provincial town, by carrying on the same game he was such 
an adept at playing in London. He was not only a flirt, but liked to be 
thought a lady-killer—and just then, in addition to these two charming 
attributes, he was a fortune-hunter, as marriage with a rich heiress could 
alone extricate him from his difficulties. He had gone through the usual 
sentimental preliminaries with a very lovely, sensitive girl, whom he 
thought richly portioned, to pave the way for a proposal in due form, 
when he learned from a side wind, that the family, though in good cir- 
cumstances, were not in a position to give their daughters anything like, 
what he considered, the purchase money indispensable for so handsome 
a man as his own dear self. From that day his fervour cooled, his senti- 
mentality evaporated, and by degrees his visits became rarer and shorter. 
She wondered what she could have done to offend him? Yet, as no 
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proposal had taken place, she had no right of remonstrance-—only she 
grew pale and sad, while the gossips of her circle affected a kind of pity, 
almost as irksome to bear as the disappointment itself. This young 
lady had a younger sister, still almost a child in her romping, lively 
manners, being only fourteen, yet discerning enough to perceive the 
heartless conduct of the stranger. She neither quizzed her sister for 
losing her bean, nor did she attempt to console her, but little Bab 
thought if she could “serve him out” some day (she had learnt that 
elegant phrase from her school-boy brother), she would do so with 
infinite zest. 

Mr. Lightbody had, meanwhile, transferred his attentions to other 
young ladies, who were relinquished in turn on hearing that the rich 
heiress of the Grange, a neighbouring estate, was coming back from a 
trip to the sea-side. For about her fortune there could be no mistake— 
there it lay in the broad acres of a fine old estate, with plenty of timber, 
and all the adjuncts of wealth—moreover, she was of age and com- 
pletely her own mistress, being an orphan, and living with a godmother 
who never thwarted her in anything. Here was the mare’s nest he 
was seeking—and win it he would, or his name was not Leonidas 
Lightbody. 

Lest some ill-natured gossip should spoil his game by enlightening 
the heiress as to the male flirt’s real character, he hit on the plan’ of 
starting for the sea-port where the young lady was staying, and taking 
her heart by storm at once. Abandoning, therefore, all meaner conquests, 
he started, the moment he had secured a letter of introduction to the 
new idol he was, this time, determined to worship and to win. 

On, reaching the sea-port, which was only at a short distance from 
the scene of his late exploits, he hastened to present his credentials, and 
had reached Miss Deverell’s lodgings, when, who should he meet, but 
Barbara, coming out of the house. Having left off his attentions to her 
sister, he was not aware that little Bab had been sent thither, for a 
change of air, during the past week, and felt the same sort of annoyance 
at the sight of her, as credulous people of olden times would have ex- 
perienced at meeting a raven—it seemed to him an omen of ill luck. 

He was presently relieved when the voluble young lady told him she 
had just bid good-bye to her friends, and was returning home. She next 
asked him, with a very innocent face, whether he had left and did 
hot mean to return ? 

Mr. Lightbody replied, in a tone savouring of fatuity, that it was very 
likely he might—perhaps next summer, perhaps sooner. 

“Then as I shall be fifteen by that time, I suppose you'll flirt with 
me, for there will be no other girls left,” said she, saucily, adding with a 
roguish laugh : “In the meantime you can try it on with Miss Deverell 
—only, I’m afraid, you'll think her companion the prettiest of the two.” 
And away she went. 

The male flirt winced—for he had understood Miss Deverell was a 
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beauty as well as an heiress. However, there was no help for it—money 
he must have, so he determined to think her charming. But when he 
set his eyes on the companion, he had a hard struggle to forbear making 
love to her then and there, for never had he seen a: more fascinating 
countenance. To the heiress, nevertheless, he clung for the present, 
admiring all the commonplace things she uttered, and praising her 
beauty which did not exist, and her taste in dress, though even that 
was of a very questionable nature. In short, in less than a fortnight, 
he considered he had made sufficient way to venture to lay the offer 
of his heart and hand at her feet, which offer was not rejected. 

He now paid all the attentions of an accepted lover, and became very 
pressing that she should fix an early period for making him the happiest 
of men. She, of course, protested there was no hurry, and he, as in duty 
bound, went on courting her more vehemently than ever, though, even at 
this advanced stage, he could not refrain from now and then ogling the 
stately Evelina (the companion), and even going so far as to assure her 
with a tender pressure of her hand, that circumstances seldom allowed 
loving hearts to follow their inclinations. But in the presence of his 
official lady love he was as cold as ice to the beautiful companion, and 
had only eyes for his dear Laura. 

At last when all the coy delays had been sufficiently repeated for 
nobody to charge her with precipitancy, Miss Deverell determined to 
return home, and appointed her lover to wait upon her at the Grange, on 
an evening she named, for the purpose of presenting him to one or two 
friends and cousins, as her accepted suitor. The lover, of course, bowed 
acquiescence, though he afterwards observed, in a tone of disappointment, 
to the companion, that he had understood Miss Deverell had no family 
connections whose consent were necessary. 

The first time, therefore, that Mr. Lightbody had the pleasure of 
entering Miss Deverell’s spacious mansion, which he already viewed as 
his own, was on the evening appointed, when he was ushered into one 
of the parlours, where the guests were taking tea in the old-fashioned 
country style. What with his having attended to. his toilet with extra 
care that evening, and his coming late to be more fashionable, Mr. 
Leonidas seemed rather out of his element amongst the somewhat 
home-spun looking relations of his future bride. The few ladies present 
were very plainly dressed, and unobtrusive. After the hero of the evening 
had been introduced to the company, and had partaken of some tea,.a 
middle-aged man, who seemed to act as spokesman for the rest, expressed 
to Mr. Lightbody how happy they were to become acquainted with him, 
and hoped he would be kind enough to solve the puzzle they were in— 
and here he winked rather knowingly, to the intense disgust of Mr. 
Lightbody, who stared at him without vouchsafing a word. 

“The truth is, young man,” resumed the speaker, “we don’t know 
which of the two lasses it is you have chosen. So speak up, that the 
jury may hear you!” 
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“Sir!” cried the town-bred man, “if you did not belong to the family 
of one to whom I have devoted my existence, I should scarcely allow 
such an expression as ‘lasses’ to be applied to the ladies you allude to 
in my presence. . However, in reply to your most extraordinary question, 
I beg to say that it is the young lady on my right hand who has con- 
descended to accept my addresses.” 

“Quite sure?” persisted his questioner. 

“* Have I come here to be insulted ?” said Leonidas, firing up. 

“ Nothing of the sort, my boy—only you are aware she’s as poor as 
a church mouse ?” 

“Poor!” exclaimed Mr. Lightbody, forgetting his part; then adding, 
on sudden recollection, considering it was only his future country cousin’s 
mode of being facetious: “Id have you know, sir, that affection such as 
mine is above the vulgar consideration of pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

“Glad of it,” said the home-spun cousin. 

“And so am I,” said the companion, now speaking in the confident 
tone of one accustomed to play first fiddle ; “but I intend presenting 
my good Laura with her wedding outfit, in gratitude for her pleasant 
companionship.” 

Here was a fall! The male flirt perceived he was fairly caught. The 
ladies had exchanged parts, and he had made love in the wrong direction. 
He looked as crestfallen as a fox ina'trap. Nor was his exasperation 
lessened by perceiving Barbara’s pert little face suddenly peeping forth 
between the shoulders of two ladies, behind whom she had hitherto sat 
concealed, and apparently enjoying his discomfiture intensely. She had 
been the primary cause of the mischief, by telling the heiress, in her 
childish, random way, that, beautiful as she was, Leonidas Lightbody 
would make his offer to the Grange and not to her beauty. Evelina 
was piqued, and determined to put him to the trial, by persuading her 
companion to personate the heiress. 

After the first shock, Leonidas Lightbody recovered a portion of his 
usual brass, and declared he meant nothing serious by his attentions to 
Laura. 

*“‘ How dare you say so?” cried Miss Deverell, with withering scorn— 
“when you told me that, were you richer, you would prefer me ?” 

“Since she has deceived me, I am no longer bound,” said the 
unblushing flirt. 

“Come, come, young man, this won't do,’ interfered the same 
spokesman, “whether her name be Deverell or Watson, you courted 
Laura, and marry her you must, or be sued for breach of promise.” 

“Yes, yes,” said three or four stalwart young men, starting to their 
feet, “ we must see justice done to cousin Laura.” 

“I—must speak to my lawyer about settlements,” said Leonidas, 
now fairly at bay; and, not professing the martial attributes of his great 
namesake, he took advantage of having backed towards the door to 
open it and effect his retreat. 
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But Laura Watson’s cousins pursued him to London, and he was 
glad, at last, to pay three hundred pounds to stay an action for breach of 
promise. It is needless to say that Laura had never seriously expected 
his pretended love would survive the discovery of her real standing in 
society ; but she thought herself entitled to a premium for playing so 
thankless a part. 

The flirt was obliged to go on the Continent to recover from this 
drain on his finances, and try and replenish his purse at the gaming table 
of some Spa. 

Thus, Bab had her revenge—and as the now portioned Laura soon 
married a likely young farmer, the male flirt became, in spite of himself, 
the cause of marriage to others. 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY OFA 
LITTLE CHILD. 


Unoper the shade of our loss we'll sit 

Dear wife, and think it falls 
_ From our bird’s swift flight, to the morning light, 

Where Heaven its children calls. 

Her pink feet never walked the earth, 
They did but touch it light ; 

To take a spring, and free the wing 
Of the angel for its flight. 


Deep in the ground, our daughter sweet, 
From our eyes, wife, will be hid; 
With a cross at her head, and a stone at her feet, 
And with flowers for her coverlid. 
Pansies and violets there must grow ; 
And, in the spring’s fresh hours, 
Shall children come with sinless hands 
To gather her garden flowers. 


Eternal Child / the touch of Time 
May harm our darling never ; 

A blossom, in its morning prime, 

She'll live a child for ever. 









































SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


Secured to us, the daughter now 
Who might not with us stay, 

Wears childhood’s crown upon her brow; 
No change can take away 


Seen, and yet missed: her baby charms, 
Like fragrance from a flower, 

Shall rise from bruised and broken thought, 
To sweeten sorrow’s hour. 

And yet the heart must feel its ache, 
And tears like dew must fall ; 

Whilst memory shows in every drop, 
Her morning life in all. 


As sits a leveret on the mead, 
With furry hands at play, 

Next moment falls, death struck, to bleed 
Its little life away. 

So died the leveret of our home, 
(The child we have in Heaven) ; 

Who smiled in th’ face of the Angel, come 
To take what God had given. 


Sweet child! thine eyes were telescopes, 
Which brought Heaven, far off, near ; 
Through them, on more than earthly hopes 

We looked, whilst thou wast here. 
Then though we know our darling’s form 
Is laid in th’ violet’s ground 
Yet, yet, not there but homed in Heaven 
Our child may, will be found. 
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Secured to us, the daughter now 
Who might not with us stay, 

Wears childhood’s crown upon her brow; 
No change can take away 


Seen, and yet missed: her baby charms, 
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Through them, on more than earthly hopes 

We looked, whilst thou wast here. 
Then though we know our darling’s form 
Is laid in th’ violet’s ground 
Yet, yet, not there but homed in Heaven 
Our child may, will be found. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PROVOKING MEN AND ILL-NATURED WOMEN—-RED HAIR AND GREEN SPECTACLES 
—THE WRONG PROPOSAL PREMATURELY MADE AND BARELY ELUDED— 
A PIC-NIC AT THE BOTANICAL GARDENS—-A PROPOSAL, THIS TIME NOT 
ELUDED—-AN UNFORTUNATE INTRUSION—-SAD CONSEQUENCES OF MAKING 
SALAD WHEN IN LOVE—FLATTERING ATTENTION TO ANOTHER MAN’S WIFE, 
AND UNREASONABLE ANGER OF THE HUSBAND. 


Dum-Dum, 15th January 185—. 

For a whole fortnight I never once saw Lord Adair. I used to pass 
the morning in such a fidget. Every time I heard a horse or buggy come 
to the door, 1 made sure it was him; but it wasn’t. And to think of 
all the trouble I took to put on the dresses and ribbons I thought he 
would like. Oh! it was so provoking. I knew, too, that that horrid 
Mrs. Leslie had been talking about it, and saying: “ What a nice sell for 
Miss Aylmer; I knew how it would be all the time; I was certain Lord 
Adair would jilt her. They say he was disgusted at her extravagance, 
and flighty, flirty ways.” Aunt heard of her saying this, and scolded 
me so for throwing away a chance, as she called it. Just as if it was 
my fault; I’d marry him to-morrow if he'd have me. One comfort is,’ 
M‘Clusky has been as attentive as ever. Every other day, as regularly as 
possible, he used to drive up to the door. I declare his red hair dazzled 
my eyes, so that I began seriously to think of wearing green spectacles 
to subdue the glare. He made lots of attempts to propose, but I always 
put him off, for I wanted to give that stupid, ungrateful fellow, Willie, a 
chance still. One day I only just escaped. After hemming and hawing 
for some time, he startled me by coming out with : 

“Miss Aylmer, I’m a man of few words ; but—but, the fact is, you 
have it in your power to make me very happy.” 

“Tndeed,” said I, “nothing would please me more. Wouldn't it, 
aunt?” I called out to her. She had gone to the other end of the room, 
on purpose, pretending she had got a note to write. Of course she was 
obliged to turn round and answer me then, which was what I wanted. 

When M‘Clusky saw I had got her into the conversation, he became 
very red and turned it off with saying: “I wish you would be more 
particular about flirting with those officers for they are a sad reprobate 
lot, and not half good enough for you.” 
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He looked so much as if he thought nobody else but himself was, 
that I couldn’t help telling him that I thought xo men were good enough 
for their wives before marriage, and very few afterwards. This speech 
made him humble enough, I can tell you, and quite stopped his pro- 
posing, for that day at least. 

At the end of a fortnight, I began to give up nearly all hopes of Lord 
Adair—who is a heartless good-for-nothing fellow, trifling with me like 
that. I don’t care a pin about him though—so I thought I would give 
M‘Clusky a chance. Fancy, how droll, I had only just made up my 
mind to this when in came a letter to aunt asking us to join a party that 
was going the next day to the Botanical gardens. She asked me what 
I should like to do. I said: “Oh, let us go by all means. ‘The man’s a 
horror ; but red hair in the hand, is worth two Lords in a bush.” 

She called me a stupid thing for joking about such an important 
matter. 

“‘ Besides, my dear, if you don’t like his hair, you can easily get him 
to dye it, when he’s your husband.” 

I answered that, when we were married, I would much rather he died 
himself, than that he should merely dye his hair. 

Aunt, who is a silly old creature and doesn’t see a joke until you 
have explained it to her for half an hour, got quite cross, and told me 
it was perfectly awful talking like that, for who knew but that people 
might hear of it. 

The end of it was, that we settled to go. The next morning we, that 
is, aunt, Colonel Jones, and me, all started in the carriage for Garden 
Beach, where we met M‘Clusky, Mr. Trevor, a civilian, Mrs. Silvertop, 
and Bessy, and Mr. and Mrs. Harrington—he is a judge—-and a young 
officer of the Bengal cavalry, called Heavyside. It was great fun seeing 
young Heavyside and Mrs. Harrington. They flirted so, it was quite 
shocking. The fun was, that old Harrington seemed quite proud of the 
attention paid his wife. Indeed, he did nothing but make everybody 
notice it. He kept on saying, continually : 

“Took at my wife and that young fellow, I declare I never saw a 
man so much in love with any one before. Now I call that really grati- 
fying. It’s not every woman of her age gets so much admiration. I’m 
not at all jealous; my wife is far too fond of me for anything of that 
sort. Besides, I assure you she’s a woman of excellent principles; the 
very highest principles, I assure you. In fact, ’'d back her principles 
against any lady’s in Calcutta.” 

I believe that, though a judge, he is very fond of racing, which 
accounts for his speaking of his wife as if she were a horse. When we 
arrived at the Gardens, everybody paired off, and M‘Clusky asked me to 
take a stroll with him. He was dressed in regular “courting” get-up, 
and looked so absurd. His hair had evidently been curled with tongs, 
and was like a cluster of rusty cork screws. He had on white trousers 
too, strapped down so tightly that he could hardly walk. I could see, 
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from his face, that he meant to pop ; for he put on a sentimental expres- 
sion of countenance, enough to make anybody think he had eaten 
something which disagreed with him. After wandering about a little, we 
sat down on the trunk of a tree to rest. Of course, I expected he would 
now propose, not a bit of it; he kept opening his mouth, continually, as 
if he was going to speak, but each time ended in a cough, all the time 
kicking a hole in the ground with his heel, and getting so hot from agita- 
tion that his handkerchief was kept as hard at work as a mop. I became 
tired of this, so to bring him to the point, I said: 

“T think we had better try and find aunt,or she will be wondering 
what has become of us. Besides, if any of the party were to catch us 
sitting here alone, they would be sure to make remarks.” 

This roused him, so getting very red, and using his handkerchief 
more actively than ever, he begged me to stop another moment for he 
had something very particular to say to me. I sat down again and 
waited for him to speak, and after another minute or two’s silence, he 
said: “Don’t you think the view is very pretty from here, Miss 
Aylmer?” 

“Yes, very pretty,” 

“T am glad you think so, for I think so too.” 

“Do you, Mr. M‘Clusky ?” 

“Yes, I do really ; but I tell you what, it’s not as pretty as you.” 

“Oh, Mr. M‘Clusky, you flatter me, but I daresay you don’t mean it. 
You men never mean what you say when you talk to ladies.” 

“That may be so with some, but J always mean what I say.” 

Then out it all came. Down on his knees he went so suddenly, that, 
his straps being very tight, the buttons which fastened one of them broke, 
and that leg of his trousers flew up till I could see his calf. I was nearly 
dying of laughter, but I held my handkerchief to my face to prevent his 
seeing it. 

«“ Miss Aylmer—Miss Emily—Emily, I think you a charming girl, 
and I’m sure you would make my home much more comfortable—Hang 
that mosquito, it’s bit my leg, I declare, the beast.” Here-he began 
to scratch his calf vigorously, at the same time going on with: “ Now 
don’t say no; there’s a dear girl, I’m not a dandified fool like those 
officers, but I’ll do my best to make you happy. You should have as 
many dresses as you like, a piano, and as handsome a carriage as 
anybody in the station. I can’t make love like some fellows, but you 
know you needn’t see more of me than you like, and, I promise you, 
you shall have your own way in everything. You'd be very foolish to 
refuse ; you would indeed. You don’t get such an offer every day, so 
say yes, there’s a good girl, and settle the matter at once.” 

I couldn’t resist teasing him, so I replied: “I should be very glad 
to please you, Mr. M‘Clusky, but you haven’t told me yet what you 
want me to do. If it’s a pair of slippers you want worked, I shall be 
very happy.” 
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“Don’t be provoking, Emily ; you know, well enough, I want you 
to be my wife ; I’ve been asking you for the last five minutes as plainly 
as possible.” 

“Oh, Mr. M‘Clusky, how can you startle me so,” and I turned away 
my head and looked down; “it’s so sudden and I—I really hardly 
know. I’ve seen so little of you, and it’s such an important step for a 
girl to take. Perhaps you'll be sorry, for having asked me, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Indeed I shan’t. I really want you to marry me; do say yes.” 

“Well; but are you quite certain you'll never get tired of me, and be 
unkind to me; it would kill me very soon if I wasn’t loved very much, 
and treated very kindly.” 

“T’m quite certain I shall love you; and, as for treating you unkindly, 
I assure you I’m very amiable. Ask my bearer, or my baboo; besides, 
don’t I tell you, you shall have everything you want, and do just as you 
please ; what more can a woman want?” 

“Well, then, I’ve no objection if uncle and aunt don’t mind.” 

“Thanks, dearest Emily. I declare I haven’t felt so happy since I 
first heard I was appointed collector ; but your uncle and aunt are sure 
to consent, so say yes altogether, please do.” 

“Oh, Mr. M‘Clusky, how can you ask me to be so ungrateful. I 
wouldn’t do such a thing for worlds.” 

“But I'm not going to marry your aunt. It’s you I want for my 
wife, not her; so why can’t you say yes. Now do, there’s a good girl, 
it’s very unkind to keep me waiting here, for my knees ache so, I can 
hardly bear it, and I wont get up till you say yes; do say so. How 
cruel you are.” 

He said “are” in rather a loud voice and one of the servants, who 
was bringing the tiffin from the boat, thought he said khitmutgar,* and 
came up, saying, “ Han Sahib.”t M‘Clusky tried to get up when he saw 
the man, but was so stiff from kneeling that I was obliged to help him; 
the khitmutgar also came to assist him. Oh, it was such fun, he was in 
an awful rage. Notwithstanding all he had said about his amiability, 
he abused the man in the most awful language, called him a pig and 
a donkey, and went on so that the poor creature was frightened to 
death, and“did nothing but salam and call him “ your worship,” ‘ your 
highness,” “ protector of the poor,” etc. The more M‘Clusky abused him 
the more he salamed, till at last M‘Clusky shouted “jao,”t and gave him 
such a kick, that the man rushed off, as hard as he could, screaming 
“justice,” “justice.” 

I couldn't help laughing, but I pretended to be very much annoyed, 
and told him that he could have little respect for me, to behave in 
that way; and that, if he got so angry at a trifle, I was afraid he wouldn’t 
be very kind to me. He made a thousand apologies, declared that it was 
only on my account he had” been so angry, for that it would be sure to 

* Table attendant + Yes, sir. + Go. 
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be all over the bazaar that he had proposed to me. I made a little fuss 
at first, but, of course, I forgave him at last. He was so delighted at 
being pardoned, that he kissed my hand, or rather my kid glove, till his 
hot lips quite left a mark on it. He was going to have kissed my face 
at first, but, luckily for me, took it into his head that it would be too 
bold. He bothered me several times, afterwards, to let myself be engaged 
at once, but I wouldn't, no, no, I wasn’t so silly ; he’s safe enough now, 
and a letter to uncle will take ten days in being answered. In that time 
perhaps, after all, Willie will propose. He will have a capital oppor- 
tunity next week at the Barrackpore ball; and then I know aunt will 
tefuse her consent, and I can get rid of M‘Clusky easily enough. 

At tiffin M‘Clusky sat next me, and, to prove his love, helped me to 
enough of champagne and meat to have fed a dozen men. Poor man, he 


was so excited that he mixed beer and champagne in the same glass and . 


drank it off as if it was nectar. Nor was this all; he was asked to make 
the salad, and -put in sugar instead of salt and such a lot of mustard, that 
it was quite nasty. After tiffin he got me to come on.one side and 
gave me a bracelet, which he had evidently brought in his pocket in case 
I should accept him. Horrid, mean fellow, I got a jeweller to examine 
it, a few days after, and found it was only silver gilt. Never mind, no 
one need be the wiser. He asked me for a lock of my hair too. When 
I had promised it to him he looked very foolish, and said I might have 
a bit of his if I liked. Fancy cherishing one of his carroty locks. I 
replied, I didn’t care much about vegetables. He looked puzzled, and 
asked what I meant ; so I told him that I was only quoting a Devonshire 
proverb, which said that girls should not give their hair to a lover till 
they were regularly engaged. 

A most absurd thing happened in the course of the evening. Mr. 
Harrington missed his wife and went to look for her. After searching 
some time, what should he discover but Mrs. Harrington sitting down, 
and young Heavyside lying on the ground beside her with his head on 
her knees. Though Mr. Harrington is so flattered at any admiration 
shown her, he couldn’t stand this. So he went up to them, and said 
rather hotly : 

“Come now; this is carrying things a little too far. I don’t mind 
your being taken with her; indeed, I don’t see how any man with the 
least taste could help it ; but this is too much of a good thing.” 

Mr. Harrington is known to be a great fool, and an awful coward, so, 
though Mrs. Harrington looked rather ashamed of herself, young Heavy- 
side took it quite coolly, and replied : 

* T don’t know what you mean by carrying it too far ; Mrs. Harrington 
was only taking an insect out of my eye, and it’s very rude of you to in- 
terrupt us.” 

“ Rude! come, I like that. I catch a gentleman with his head on my 
wife’s knees, and I am told I’m rude for interrupting him. I won't 
stand this sort of thing, I can tell you. I'll make you—ahem—ahem.” 
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“Well, what will you make me do,” said Heavyside, who knew the 
person he had to deal with. 


“ What will I make you do; why, I'll make you apologize for your 


conduct.” 


** But suppose I don’t choose to apologize.” 
“T can’t suppose anything of the sort, sir; but, if I did, I’d soon 


make you repent it.” 


“You would, would you,” said Heavyside, jumping up and getting 
quite close to old Harrington, who, in his fright, stepped back, and 


stumbling over a stump of tree fell over it. 


apologize ; now, what are you going to do.” 
“Tf you. won’t apologize, I can’t make you, of course ; but, I tell you, 
you have behaved very badly, and I have no opinion of you.” 
“Ts that all ; well, all I can say is, you are a very amiable individual, 


but this is your own fault. 
pect people to appreciate her. 


“Well, then, I refuse to 


If you will have a pretty wife you must ex- 
You'd be very angry if I were to say she 
« 5 C 


wasn’t charming, it was only my way of showing her that I didn’t think 
so. It’s awfully selfish of you to object to other people being in love 
with her as well as yourself. If they weren’t, indeed, you'd have good 


reason for being affronted. 


It would be as much as saying you had no 


taste. Now don’t be angry, old fellow ; remember you’ve got a short 
neck, and apoplexy is very common in India.” 

Of course this little affair soon got known, and every one said 
Harrington ought to call him out; but he declared that in his position 
as a judge, it would be scandalous to set such a badexample. I think 
If Mr. Heavyside did him any injury by flirting 
with his wife, it wouldn’t do him much good to let Mr..Heavyside have 
a chance of hurting him still more by killing him, or laming him for life. 
We women are much wiser than men I think. When any one offends 
us we pay them off, without exposing ourselves to be injured a second 


he was quite right. 


time. Our punishments are much worse too. 


A wound from the tongue 


is more severe and lasts a great deal longer that one from a pistol. We 
have this advantage over the gentlemen, also ; we don’t give our enemies 
a chance of returning the blow, because we don’t let them see where it 


comes from. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A LOCK OF HAIR—YOU MUST NOT COUNT YOUR CHICKENS BEFORE THEY ARE 
HATCHED—A BARRACKPORE BALL—‘“ WE KNOW BETTER, DON’T WE”— 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS, ONE FALLS TO THE GROUND—A CLEVER TRICK. 


Ou dear, what an unfortunate girl I am, to be sure. 


3ARRACKPORE, January 185-— 


Horrid, horrid 


men, I detest them. I wish we could do without them; but, unfortu- 


nately, we require them for husbands, and matrimony is a woman’s pro- 
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fession. Men may choose one out of a number of professions, we poor 
women have only one. If they fail they can try something else, but if 
we fail everybody looks down on us; as if it was our fault too. Let 
women say what they please, I don’t believe there is one old maid who 
wouldn’t have married if she could. Single blessedness is all very well ; 
but double blessedness is just twice as good. When I came back from 
the pic-nic I told aunt what M‘Clusky had said, and explained why 
I had put him off by saying I must write to uncle. She was quite 
pleased with me, and said I had more sense than she thought. She told 
me that, even if I had no preference for Lord Adair, I ought in common 
gratitude to think of her credit; she then kissed me, and declared she was 
quite proud of her niece. Fancy, what a bore that M‘Clusky was ; 
every day he would come and pay me a visit. The-animal had not the 
least idea of making love; he did nothing but talk about himself till I 
hated “I” worse than any other letter in the alphabet. Luckily he 
thought it was the correct thing to be very attentive to aunt, so I got him 
off a little. He reminded me of my promise to give him a lock of my 
hair, so I cut a bit of my ayah’s and sent it him. He never found it 
out, the goose. One day he kissed me. I wouldn’t have let him, but 
he took me unawares, and just as I had caught a glimpse of the bearer 
peeping through the chick,* which made me so mad; I could have stuck 
a pin into him with pleasure. 

A few days after the pic-nic I went off to Barrackpore. M‘Clusky 
wanted to follow me there, but some official business prevented him. 
I believe he had got some reports to write, or something of that sort. 
When I arrived at the Mackenzies, where I was to stop, I heard that 
Lord Adair was also in the station. This was more than I expected, 
for he had told me that he should only be able to get leave to come 
to the ball. The Mackenzies chaffed me a good deal about him, and I 
hinted, without mentioning any names, that they would soon hear of 
my marriage. They thought I was speaking of Willie, and I didn’t 
undeceive them. It was rather foolish to talk about it; but there 
was a Miss Maguire, who came out about the same time we did, who is 
engaged to a N. I. officer, and I couldn’t resist letting her know that I 
had done better that she had. She was so envious, that I really believe, 
in consequence, she quite snubbed her intended that evening at dinner. 
I know she was very snappish to him, and he looked horribly disgusted. 
That afternoon, at the band-stand, I met Willie, who came up and talked 
to me directly. Oh, how proud I felt, for there isn’t another Lord in 
the place but him ; and all the women looked so spitefully at me. He 
asked me to come and take a ride in the park next morning. Of 
course I said I would. We had such a charming gallop, and he was 
very lovy indeed. He told me that his eldest brother was in bad 
health, and that his father had written out to tell him that he ought 
to get married as soon as he could. 

* A sort of blind made of split reeds. 
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“TI think I shall take the governor’s advice, Emily, if I can find any 
one to have me. Do you think J could ?” 

“T don’t know, I'm sure. How can J tell. Why don’t you try?” 

Though I said this, I gave him a look, as much as to say, “it only 
depends on yourself.” 

“But I shouldn’t like to be refused, and it’s so difficult to know a 
woman’s mind.” 

“It depends on the sort of girl. There are some who would jump 
at the idea of being my lady; but I don’t suppose you would like to 
be married for your title.” 

“Indeed, I shouldn’t. What I want is a girl who loves me for my- 
self ; but it’s not very easy to find one of that sort. She must be pretty 
too, and lively, or I know I should soon get tired of her.” 

‘How can you say it’s not easy to find a girl like that. I am sure 
there are plenty of pretty girls out here ; and, as to loving you for your- 
self, you can be very agreeable when you wish to please.” 

Here I gave a sigh and looked down. 

“If I were a man I should hate being married for my position. 
There’s something so humiliating about the idea. If ever I marry, which 
[ don’t think I ever shall for I am too fond of my independence, I 
would, just as soon as not, marry the poorest subaltern in the army, 
provided he loved me, and J loved him. ‘The idea of girls selling them- 
selves for rank or money; it’s quite shocking, and whatever you may 
think, Willie, of us women, there are girls who have the same opinion 
as Ihave. But you mustn't fancy, because you have a title, that every 
girl who receives your attentions thinks only of your rank. That’s 
making a mistake the other way, and not doing yourself justice. Indeed, 
we women are often blamed very unjustly, when it’s our relatives are in 
fault. I really believe that generally we are too Jittle calculating, and 
give away our hearts without thinking of prudence ; very often, too, we 
love men very dearly—though we are too proud to say it, because they 
are what is called catches—knowing all the time that we are only 
being trifled with.” 

I looked very melancholy when I had said this, and scarcely spoke 
for the next five minutes. He then began: 

“T can’t bear to see you so sad, Emily ; besides, what is that to you, 
you are far too charming to be ever trifled with, and far too frank to be 
suspected of trying to catch a husband. I know something of women, 
and I don’t confound you with the mass. Many men, also, sometimes 
conceal their love because they are not sure that they are cared about. 
But don’t let us spend this fine morning in moralizing. Here’s a capital 
place for a gallop. Come along.” 

When we returned home after the ride, I dressed and had breakfast. 
I then kept in my own room and had a good think about Willie’s 
manner. The more I thought, the more puzzled I was. He certainly did 
give me reason to think he wants to marry me ; but, then, why didn’t 
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he ask me; I’m sure I gave him plenty of opportunities. But men are 
so provoking and capricious. They always choose to do things in their 
own way, and won’t speak out a moment earlier than they like. People 
say it’s unmaidenly for a girl to make advances, but if she doesn’t how 
can a man know what she wishes. One would really think it was some- 
thing disgraceful for a girl to wish to get married, instead of its being the 
most natural tliing in the world, and what every woman wants. If there’s 
no harm in it, why should a girl conceal it as if she were ashamed of the 
feeling. Besides, it’s such nonsense. Everybody knows women wish for 
husbands. We are all brought up to try our best to find them as 
soon as we can ; and, then, if we try to help the men a bit, the prudes 
abuse us. Why we might just as well be a parcel of slave girls at 
Constantiople, if we are to wait very humbly till we are asked by their 
lordships, the men. 

At the ball, that night, I took care to dress myself as becomingly as 
possible, and to put on my handsomest ornaments. Men like to think that 
their wives start with a good stock of jewelry ; besides they fancy they 
have got rich relatives, and men are not fond of marrying into a poor 
family. The weather is getting hot and I was rather pale, so I scrubbed 
my cheeks with a nail brush, and bit my lips to make them red ; I also 
dropped some Hau-de-Cologne on a lump of sugar and eat it, which made 
my eyes sparkle charmingly. I contrived that we should arrive rather 
late, in order to make Willie long for my coming. When we entered 
the room Willie came up to me, and said : 

“You naughty girl How late youare. I thought you were never 
coming. Why weren’t you earlier, you know you are the only person 
here I care to dance with ; and now I'm engaged for the next two dances. 
Horrid duty dances too.” 

“ Who are your partners?” I said, with a smile, “they wouldn’t feel 
very much flattered if they were to overhear you.” 

“Qh, one is my Colonel’s wife. 1 must dance with her ; it’s a horrid 
bore though, for she’s too fat for a hot climate like this ; and, besides, she 
is very short winded, and always pants in one’s ear. The other is Mrs. 
Lauder, whom I dined with last night ; I am obliged to give her “a cut 
of mutton quadrille,” you know. I ought to dance too with the young 
lady of the house, but she’s blue, and bores me; so I’ve tossed up 
with Parkinson, of ours, as to who is to ask her first. I won, so when 
she’s engaged to him, I am going up to ask for the same dance. I think 
I’ve managed that capitally.” 

The first two dances I had no partner, for there were a terrible 
number of ladies there. Most of them were married, but in this horrid 
country they dance just as much as girls. It’s too bad of them, I declare. 
What do they want with dancing? They've got husbands, and it’s very 
selfish of them to interfere with us. If I were the Governor-General’s 
wife, I should lay it down as a rule that no married women should dance 
till all the girls had got partners. Besides their being such a quantity of 
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women, I knew hardly anybody in the room, so I got no dancing. ‘The 
third dance, though, I had with Lord Adair, and when the men saw who 
was my partner they came up in crowds to be introduced to me. Nasty 
mean fellows ; I do believe they only care for a girl according as she is 
run after by those they think swells. 

I had five dances with Willie ; and didn’t the women look envious, 
and the men sulky. He began talking again about being married. He 
described the sort of wife he would like, and it was like me to a pin. 
Oh, I was so happy and so excited. My heart beat so, that the body 
of my dress seenied quite tight, though I was laced rather more loosely 
than usual that night. Every moment I thought he was going to pro- 
pose ; but no; just when I thought it was coming, he began to talk 
about something else. When it came to the last dance, I determined to 
make him speak ; for I knew uncle’s letter would arrive next day, or the 
day after at the latest ; and really M‘Clusky’s red hair is more than I 
can bear. He, Willie, was going on in the same silly, spooney way, and 
made some remark about how wretched he was at the idea of having to 
go back to Calcutta the next morning and leave me. So all of a sudden 
I said: “Do you know what people are saying about us, Lord Adair.” 

“No, what ? Something very silly, I daresay.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it 7s so very silly, considering everything. 
They say we are engaged,” and I gave him such a pleading tender con- 
fiding look that would have melted the heart of anybody but a brute. 

“Engaged, do they? Never mind, let them talk; we know better, 
don’t we ; they'll soon find something else to gossip about.” 

Any woman who has ever heard her lover propose to another girl, or 
whose wedding dress has split in the fastening on her wedding morning, 
can imagine what I felt. I was ready to drop, and wouldn't go through 
it again for all the envy of all the women that ever were born, or all the 
delight of carrying off a jealous woman’s husband from her side. It was 
dreadful, I nearly fainted. I was so miserable when I went home that 
I never even plaited my hair before going to bed, and threw my new 
ball-dress, which cost 100 rupees, to the end of the room, as if it had been 
made of gingham. To think of a man behaving in that way after making 
one talked about so, and after I had hinted to the Mackenzies that I was 
engaged to him. But I don’t care, he’s only a trumpery Irish lord after 
all, and they say he’s fearfully dissipated—so my ayah tells me-—and 
awfully in debt. It’s so provoking, though, to miss being “my lady” 
when I thought I was so near it. 

However, that was not the worst of the business. Mrs. Leslie, the 
wretch, knows M‘Clusky, and told him a long story of how I had been 
flirting with Lord Adair at the ball. 

I returned to Dum-dum the next day, and found, as I expected, a 
letter from uncle, saying he could have no objection to my marrying 
M‘Clusky ; and congratulating me on making so good a match. I didn’t 
know about Mrs. Leslie’s spite ; but was half afraid M‘Clusky might 
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hear of my goings on, so I wrote off to him at once, saying that I had 
received my uncle’s consent, and should expect to see him at once. He 
sent word by his bearer that he was so busy he couldn’t call that day, 
but that I should see him next morning. I thought it very odd that he 
didn’t write, and couldn’t understand how it was that he had no time, 
at all events, to come in during the evening. However, next day would 
explain it, and, as he’s a very odd person, I didn’t trouble myself about 
the matter. 

Exactly at twelve, the following day, M‘Clusky drove up in his 
buggy. I thought he might be rather huffy if he had heard anything 
about me; so I rushed up to him, and, throwing my arms round his 
neck, cried: “ Dear Robert ; so your’re come at last. Iam so glad it’s 
all settled. And, now, I’m your own little wife whenever you like to 
ask me.” 

To my horror he drew back and said : 

“Yes, it is all settled, Miss Aylmer. I know well enough you would 
be my wife to-morrow, if I chose, but you'll have to wait a very long 
time for the asking, I can tell you. I’ve heard all about your goings on 
at the ball, and I wouldn’t marry you if you had the wealth of Glasgow. 
I have just come to tell you this, and wish you good-bye.” 

I was so taken aback that I hadn’t a word to say. He went on: 
“T’ve brought you back the lock of hair you gave me, and I’ll thank 
you for mine as well as the bracelet I made you a present of the other 
day.” 

I now plucked up spirit enough to say: “You're quite welcome to 
please yourself, Mr. M‘Clusky ; I don’t choose to be called to account by 
any one, and I tell you I wouldn't be your wife, after what you've said, 
for anything in the universe. As to your hair and the bracelet—silver 
gilt only, by the bye—I'll send it after you. Good morning.” 

So saying I made a stiff courtesy, and went into my own room, where 
I cried so with spite that I became quite hysterical. When I got a little 
better, 1 thought it would be a good plan to send back the hair and 
bracelet, with a note, by my ayah, to M‘Clusky’s bungalow, just at the 
time the band was playing. I knew she would be sure to be observed, 
because his bungalow is close opposite the band-stand, and my ayah has 
been a long time in the station, and is very well known. I made a point 
too of driving out and asked everybody I knew to contradict any report 
that I was going to be married to M‘Clusky, and hinted that I had 
broken off, because he had tried to interfere with me too much. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIVE YEARS OF AGE 
BY MISS SHERIDAN CAREY. 


** Vos beaux yeux sont pleines de douceurs infinies ; 
Vos petites mains, joyeuses et bénies, 
N’ont point fait mal encore ; 
* * * * 
Tete sacrée! enfant aux cheveux blonds! bel ange 
A Yauréole d’or.” 
“Les Fewiiles d’Automne.”—V. Hueco. 


————. 


Sweet Boy ! though on thy early years 
No beams of splendour play, 

The love that smiles through transport’s tears, 
Shall greet thy natal day : 


And they who in the heart's recess, 
‘eed fondest thought of thee, 

Shall, mov’d with tend’rest feeling, bless 
Thy cherish’d infancy. 


Thy blooming cheek, thy hazel eye, 
Thy rings of golden hair, 

Thy rose-bud mouth’s fresh crimson dye, 
Thy soft confiding air,— 


The silv’ry murmurs of thy voice— 
That bird-like melody,— 

The blithe young spirits that rejoice 
With childhood’s boundless glee,— 


Thy little courtesies serene, 
Thy pure unstudied grace, 

Thy artless speech, thy earnest mien, 
Thy sweet inquiring face— 


All bear the radiant hues—the seal 
Of Eden’s happier sphere ; 

And in low cadences reveal 

Its music to the ear. 
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Thy grief of griefs—a passing frown,—- 
Thy ecstacy—a kiss ;— 

To thee, thy toys outshine the crown, 
And promise surer bless ; 


While thine, in rosy, riot health, 
To leap—to jump—to run— 

What dost thou heed for all the wealth 
Heaped up beneath the sun. 


What carest thou for King or Queen, 
While light of limb, and free 

To pluck the cowslips on the green, 
And chase the wand’ring bee ; 


Breast-high ’mid summer-grass to wade 
And roll the whole day long ; 

To watch the squirrel in the shade, 
Or list the sky-lark’s song ; 


Upon the breezy moor with glee 
To hunt the thistle’s-down, 

Or underneath the broad oak-tree 
To weave a leafy crown ; 


A little Walton, in thy way, 
Equipt with wondrous care, 

Beside the plashy rill to stray, 
The minnowy tribe to snare ; 


The linnet’s nest in verdant hedge, 
To seek with peering glance ; 

By streams to pull the reedy sedge, 
And poise the bulrush lance ; 


Or with thy merry mates to go 
Through fields of waving corn, 

In woods to pick the purple sloe, 
And strip the ripening thorn ; 


With fierce equestrianship to ride 
Thy mimic “ horse of Troy’— 
The kite to. fly—the boat to guide— 
Or catch the ball, blithe Boy ; 
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Or cloister’d in some shady nook, 
Festoon’d with leaf and flow’r, 

To marvel o’er the pictured book, 
Young student of the hour. 


And oh, how sweet at even’s close, 
When tired with mirth and play, 
Sunk on thy pillow, to repose 
And sleep till dawning day ;— 


And when the light first streaks the skies, 
And birds renew their strain, 

All merry as a lark, to rise, 
And off to sport again ! 


Fair Boy! thou dreamest not of care 
That eats the rose away,— 

Of grief—of pain—of deep despair 
That rend Man’s trembling clay: 


No stain of sin—no cloud of shame— 
Blots or o’ershades thy soul,— 

Death bodes no terrors in its name, 
Thy raptures to control ! 


Sport on, sweet Child! sport through the day, 


Uncheck’d by frowns austere ; 
Too soon, Youth’s golden joys decay, 
And Life’s stern woes appear. 


















































THE FIRST OF APRIL: 


OR SOME 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MISS ANGELINA EVERBLOOM. 
EDITED BY CAPTAIN O’TOOLE. 





‘The course of true love never did run smooth.” —SHAKESPEARE. 





ALL THE WORLD is painted now-a-days. Start not, dear madam ; and 
keep your fan from your fair face, too roseate Mrs. Bloomer: we make 
no allusion to the triumphs of carmine as exhibited in the complexion of 
society: no reference to the productions of Rimmel and Rowland ; “The 
Civet Cat” and “ Fair Circassian :” “ Hendrie” and “ Houbigant” are to us 
as if they were not ; nay, the High-Priestess of “ Beautiful for ever,” the 
“only Enameller of faces” that can be relied on, “ Madame Rachel” herself, 
stands for nothing in our assertion that all the world is painted. So be 
quiet, ladies, there is nothing to fear. Photography does its best for us, 
or “its worst,” as the dissatisfied murmur. Every son of Adam, no 
matter how stunted or corpulent, every daughter of Eve, don't ask how 
elderly or ill-favoured, sits to Don Phoebus, Never was there a painter 
so ran after as Royal Apollo: Holbein and Titian, Rubens and Vandyck, 
Reynolds and Lawrence were pretty successful in their day and degree ; 
but the Sun outshines them and counts his “Sitters” by thousands, 
with many a crowned head and no lack of Empresses among them. His 
Imperial Majesty is painted, and the King of the Sandwich Islands, and 
my Lord Duke and my Lady Duchess and the Honourable John George 
Augustus Frederic Popson, and Jack and Jill, and our friend “ Mister 
Joe Dawkins,” and his friend the “ Dare-devil,” and the latter gentle- 
man’s fair friend, the widow of “Mister Micky O’Dowd”—all are painted, 
—some retouched and tinted up, long life to them! That most lucrative 
branch of the Fine Arts—“portraiture” is taken out of the hands of 
the modern Titians, Vandycks, and Peter Lelys—out of the white fingers 
of the late Miss La Creevy and the present Mrs. Tim Linkinwater : a 
brilliant rival of “1’Ecole réaliste,”—offers to give Mister Snooks a 
speaking likeness of himself and his Sunday coat, for the trifling 
consideration of “Srxpence,” and a “ditto” for “ditto” of “ Missis 8.” 
“in her bran-noo crennerline,” with her “ Leg’orn into the bargain.” 

Can it be matter of surprise that this magnificent Professor is what 
Madame Rachel is not, to wit, “face painter” to “the million,” the delight 
of my Public and the desolation of Dick Brush. Can it be marvelled at, 
© Mrs. Critical! that the tender-hearted little La Creevy, in the spirit of 
prophecy, foreseeing the advent of Photography and the total extinction 
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of the “five shilling miniature” (“oz hivory,” Snooks assures us) locked 
up her colour box, threw the key into the ashes, and turning her back 
upon single blessedness, consented to accept the hand, heart, name and 
cash-box of that dear old philanthropist and chivalrous bachelor, Mr. 
Tim Linkinwater, aforesaid? No, Madam, it cannot. For ourselves, we 
lay down the mahl-stick and henceforth eschew carmine; our present 
anq final appearance at the easel being in fulfilment of a pledge to trace 
for future generations the form and features of the fairest of our friends ; 
the reason whereof we will whisper in your ear anon. 

We like neither “three-quarters” nor “kit cats :” and mere “heads” 
are heartless curtailments that, in our melancholy mood, remind us of 
decapitation and “the Chamber of horrors.” We decide for the “full- 
length” which shows you not only the turn of the head and the character 
of the countenance, but the attitude of the whole person and the fashion 
of the attire from the toupée to the shoe-tie. /uce-painters, indeed |! why 
not figure-painters? Addons, we have our canvas stretched and primed, 
(we paint in oil), our easel adjusted, our palette set, our brushes in 
hand, and our “Sitter” approaching. Our atelier has, of course, a 
northern aspect, and a clear fine light promises to fall upon the features 
which it is our privilege to portray. Hark! we hear the rustling of 
silks, the flutter of a fan and the faintest indication imaginable of a 
creaking shoe. We are in a fever of expectancy,—a gentle cough, the 
Chesterfieldian signal of proximity, breaks musically upon our ears ; we 
rise, the door is opened, and arrayed en grande toilette, Miss Angelina 
Everbloom glides into our studio. 

Now Fate, do we, reversing the ungallant thanksgiving of the sons of 
Israel, render the most heartfelt acknowledgments for having been born 
one of the gentler sex: else had we not been vouchsafed the exceeding 
favour of shadowing forth the resemblance of the most incomparable of 
spinsters. An exchange of preliminary courtesies and our sitter is placed 
and our task begun. 

The lady is of that uncertain age called “certain :” and were it 
reasonable to be decided by the lines of her countenance, we should 
hazard a presumption that if the way of a woman’s life could by any 
possibility fall into “the sere, the yellow leaf,” Miss Angelina Everbloom’s 
despite her name, was green no longer. ‘That she has been handsume— 
wel-a-way ! that for beauty there should be a past!—that she has been 
handsome is a fact, as undeniable as that “time has thinned her flowing 
hair.” Clear, cold, blue eyes, perhaps not so bright as of yore; a nose 
a leetle, leetle too aquiline and drooping ; a mouth small but thinner and 
somewhat less ruby than poet or painter might covet; a chin sharper 
than that of— 

‘The statue that enchants the world ;” 
a face whose oval seems unnecessarily elongated, a complexion still 
marvellously soft and delicate ; “a colour” of a faint, faint roseate hue ‘ 
fair eye-brows and flaxen tresses—behold the head of our painting. 
VOL, IV. 27 
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“But the expression—give the expression. Bah! eyes, nose, and 
mouth are but uninformed clay without the living impress of the soul.” 

Good reader, most choleric critic! have patience, we beg thee. 

A general sharpness of outline ; a quick glitter of the eye ; an almost 
insensible contraction of the brow ; the very slightest elevation of the 
nostril, and a scarcely perceptible puckering of the mouth, speak of that 
delicate acrimony, that maiden reserve, that inflexible determinatjon 
which, nipping the hopes of the presumptuous as buds punished for 
their eagerness by an unrelenting frost, have preserved Miss Angelina 
Everbloom among the train of Diana. These signs and tokens are not, 
however, usually obtrusive; luckless Philanders there may be, whose 
fortune it has been to behold them most fearfully manifest ; but a sort 
of sour sweetness, a quiet prim smile, gently widening the lips, and 
deepening into two very palpable wrinkles, the withered dimples of 
youth, represent that blandness of character which the amiable spinster 
assuines on all occasions of extraordinary courtesy. 

To proceed with our portrait demands the exercise of singular skill 
and discretion seeing that it calls for the delineation of that part of a 
lady’s picture, which she invariably examines with the most critical 
severity. O, hapless artist! who faileth to set forth the mysterious 
intricacies of Blonde, the complicate mounting of a gem, the quality of 
a satin, or the purity of a pearl! O, thrice miserable wight who shall 
misplace a curl, fix a sleeve mal-adroitly, slope a waist without. science, 
or hang a skirt without judgment! For this there is no forgiveness : 
thy star is set, thy sun gone down in shadows and darkness! Better 
that thou hadst never been born, or that, being so, thy facial lines were 
irregular, thy roses too vivid, thy lilies too languishing, thy smiles too 
redundant. May the grace of Chalon inspire us as we approach our 
task, for verily we are overwhelmed with a sense of its magnitude and 
importance. A gown of pale lavender lutestring—(Miss Everbloom 
disdains your more modern fabrics)—a gown of pale lavender lutestring 
with tight-fitting sleeves, a stomacher body, and as we are fully assured 
by its amplitude, eight breadths in the skirt; a long tippet of genuine old 
Brussels secured by a huge brooch of red gold encircled with diamonds 
and enclosing a fanciful allegory in which two pigeons of pearl are con- 
spicuous ; a pair of exquisite cuffs to correspond with the tippet, and 
confined with black bracelets of velvet ; a pale lemon colour kid glove 
on the left hand, and a delicate cambric handkerchief in the right, the 
thin white forefinger of which is adorned with a hair ring, one of Bristol 
stones in the shape of a heart, and a third of cornelian; a tasteful 
coiffure of lace, riband and flowers; a narrow band of black velvet 
clasped round the throat ; a small bouquet in the bosom; and, depending 
from the wrist, an old fashioned fan with miniatures by Zoffany—and 
we have indicated the parure in which Miss Everbloom receives her 
periodical tea-and-whist party, And it is but fair to say that not a 
pin out of place, not a fold unadjusted, not a ringlet unorthodox, the tall 
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spare rigid figure of the lady looked to no small advantage in what she 
terms her “ full dress.” 

The influence of gentle blood and the possession of a clear £300 
per annum, with the prettiest little house in the “Grove” filled with all 
sorts of nick-knackery ; a hoard of old family plate, rare china, and damask 
table linen of the most exquisite fabrics; added to a garden which, 
hoWever limited in extent, ewing to excellent management, boasted the 
very first hyacinths, and the very last dahlias in season, secured to Miss 
Everbloom, what such advantages commonly command, namely, a very 
general manifestation of deference, and a not materially disproportionate 
share of ill-will and envy. 

Numberless were the bold aspirants who allured by a freehold and 
an income of three hundred a year, had besieged her with declaration and 
importunity, pleading their passion as earnestly as the impatient disdain 
of their fair enslaver permitted. Three broken down lawyers, two 
medical students out at pocket and elbow, a half-pay lieutenant of 
Marines, sundry writing masters from all the Academies within fifty 
miles round, four fox-hunting farmers, five methodist preachers, six 
Scottish “lairds,” and seven Irish “gintlemen” (both laird and gintle- 
man, strange to say, as thriftless in wooing as their less noble competitors) 
received a dismissal and retired from the presence in discomfort. In 
fact, time taught what the vanity of man could have hardly conceived, 
that the lady was proof against the sighs of her suitors: and when, 
one fine evening in May, Phelem O’Shaughnessy, a handsome fresh- 
coloured, broad-shouldered rollicking “son of the turf” was seen sitting 
disconsolately on the box of the High-flyer London Coach as it whirled 
out of the village, it was tacitly but universally admitted that “Miss 
Everbloom was not to be won !” 

Nor was she. Like the visioned mistress of Sir Walter Raleigh, she 


. Was 


‘* Perfect snow ;”” 


and unequivocal proofs of the scorn of the ruder sex were rife in her 
dwelling; her spaniel, her tortoise-shell cat, her parrot, and even her 
canary were of the feminine gender, else had they been flung as unclean 
beasts from her door ; her library was unpolluted by the production of 
a single male author, and her family portraits included those of her 
female ancestors only: a jack-towel was unknown in her kitchen, and 
that culinary utensil a footman gave way to a cat. Her “trades-men” 
were women, and it was asserted, without contradiction, that Miss Ever- 
bloom denied herself the luxury of a one-horse chair because it would 
entail upon her the necessity of employing a male servant; nay, some 
did not scruple to whisper, that she had gone to the length of pro- 
posing to double the wages of Biddy, her cook, if the latter, an irascible 
Irishwoman would put on livery and act in the capacity of “coachman” 
when needful,—an offer which the heartless old creature is reported to 
have indignantly rejected. 
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“Marry come up!” cried the outraged functionary, as with flashing 
eyes and cheeks she wrathfully meditated on the affront in her kitchen, 
“Marry come up! but it’s come to something I am, an’ I a dacent body, 
an’ of dacent people that knows what manners mane! Faith! an’ it’s 
not enough I do—bake an’ boil, scrub an’ scour, dig an’ sow, plant an’ 
prune—not to spake of attindence upon hersilf an’ the brute bastes— 
throublesome craturs as they are, God forgive me! an all won't contint 
her, but I must make a gossoon of myself to please her! Bad cess to me 
if I do, though. Throth! Miss Angelany, though ’tis a born lady ye are, 
for oncet I’m ashamed 0’ ye.” 

About two miles from the Grove, in a solitary little cottage in an 
out-of-the-way green lane lived an ancient bachelor who pursued the 
honourable but we grieve to add profitless vocation of teaching “the 
young ideas how to shoot.” He was a pedagogue, but one of peaceful mood : 
in person he must have been diminutive in youth, for age had shrunk 
him to the proportions of a grasshopper ; his features were nevertheless, 
bien prononcés, and his hands and feet of Goliah magnitude ; his com- 
plexion was of dingy brick-dust tint, his expression that of “ wn mouton 
gui réve,” and his ordinary attire—a Welsh wig, copper spectacles, snuff- 
colour spencer, black waistcoat, pepper-and-salt smalls, gray stockings, and 
listen shoes, which last were exchanged for a pair of well greased leather 
when the “ Doctor,” as he was deferentially termed by his pupils, ventured 
on any remote pedestrian ramble. Dear as they were, the Classics 
claimed not, however, so complete an ascendancy over the affections of 
the guileless schoolmaster as to exclude a tenderer influence ; and it was 
pretty well known that although, like Viola, he never told his love, but 
contented himself with worshipping at a distance, watching her over his 
prayer-book at Church, shuffling occasionally by her door, and sowing 
her initials in large capital letters with mustard-and-cress in a couple of 
flower-pots that constituted his garden, the enamoured bachelor sighed 
fondly but despairingly for the unyielding spinster. 

There is an indefensible but very general propensity to be diverted 
by whatever is odd or ridiculous in appearance or manner ; and it may 
be presumed that neither the figure nor the address of David Smalltext 
was calculated to chastise this infirmity of our nature; in truth 
whenever he was seen, the well-bred smiled, however slightly, and the 
homely, less scrupulous about delicacy, laughed outright. The gallant 
assiduities of a Squire so distinguished, are not commonly acceptable to 
the sex; and that Miss Everbloom should, at any period, bestow a 
thought upon the queer little man seemed as probable as that the 
peacock should assort with the toad, or Plynlimmon go visit Saint 
Paul’s. 

Who can say what a day shall bring forth? What man so daring as 
to speculate on the constancy of “ women’s minds.” 

One fine afternoon, released from professional toil, the Doctor retired 
as usual to a bench at the back door of his cottage, to bask in the sup 
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and solace himself with his pipe and the basin of sowins which formed 
his favourite refreshment. The sun was shining blandly through the 
linden-boughs, the cherry-tree clustered with blossoms, the lilac in 
bloom, the young bee on the wing, and the thrush and the red-breast 
in song. The heart of the poor little schoolmaster throbbed and the 
spoonful of sowins was arrested on its way to his mouth as, moved by 
an indescribable tenderness, he gazed on the airy habiliments of a 
scarecrow that wantoned in the next garden, and marked the flutter- 
ing anxiety which they created in the breast of a solitary wren that, in 
evident perplexity, hopped to and fro without venturing a familiar 
approach. By what mysterious chain of ideas he was led to associate 
himself with the bird, and Miss Everbloom with the bundle of rags, it 
is not for us to determine, but certain it is that the subdued bachelor 
faintly murmured the name “Angelina!” as he put the leaden spoon 
into his mouth and quietly gulped down the contents. 

“Thee’s wanted Maister!” cried the cracked voice of his decrepit 
housekeeper, from the inner room ; “ here be a maid as ha brought thee a 
message an’ wull see thee herself, the young hussy that can’t tell her 
errand to a woman as old as her mother, forsooth !” 

“ As gray as my Granny, I reckon,” retorted a pert little black-eyed 
brunette, in a stuff petticoat and short scarlet cloak, stepping through the 
small kitchen and courtesying to the bachelor. ‘Be you Doctor David 
Smalltext?” said she. 

“T am, my little maid,” replied the worthy pedagogue, laying aside 
the sowins precipitately, and rising with what he imagined inconceivable 
condescension and dignity; “have you any commands for me Bella 
puella ?” 

“My name ben’t Bella,” remarked the girl, “but if your’n be Doctor 
Smalltext, I’ve this here for you,” continued she, drawing out of her 
pocket a very wee three-cornered rose-coloured billet which, with many 
luckily unseen nods and winks at the old housekeeper, who kept 
hobbling about within eye-shot, she slipped into the broad hand of 
the wondering schoolmaster. 

“It be a secret, sir, from a lady, that mayhap you've been wishing 
to hear from, but there’s no answer wanted.” 

The girl courtesied and stood as if expecting a reward: the poor 
schoolmaster, whose heart was bouncing audibly against his ribs, took 
the hint and forthwith pulling out an old leathern purse gallantly 
presented the messenger with a Shrewsbury token and a salute into 
the bargain. 

“O fie, sir, what would my mistress say! and a fine gentleman like 
you ;” cried the girl with an explosion of laughter as dropping a vale- 
aictory courtesy, she tripped through the cottage, and was out of sight 
in an instant. 

The schoolmaster stood in a state of unutterable excitement—an ad- 
venture—the solitary adventure of his existence seemed about to occur! 
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With fingers trembling with eagerness he snatched his copper-mounted 
spectacles out of their brown paper sheath, adjusted them upside-down 
on the tip of his nose, and with awful reverence applied himself to unseal 
and peruse the missive so mysteriously delivered. Was it possible! did 
he read aright! was he not wandering—delirious—phrenetic ! Ye woods 
and dales! there it was in a delicate crow-quill hand, in whose occasional 
stragglings were deliciously discernible the bewitching struggles between 
love and diffidence in a female bosom. A crimson hue rushed over his 
cheeks ; the spectacles, dislodged by his transports, settled themselves 
tranquilly on his chin,—he heeded them not, but tore off his wig, 
wiped his flushed forehead, panted, gasped, reeled, kissed the letter a 
hundred times over, thrust it into his breast; and, finally, tossing his 
wig into the topmost bough of a pear-tree, chirped out with the tender 
and chivalrous Graham— 
“*T’ll wear thy colours in my cap; 
Thy picture in my heart.” - 

attempting simultaneously to throw a somersault and otherwise perform- 
ing so many extraordinary evolutions, that the terrified wren took flight 
hastily, and deaf Deborah trotted forward in no small degree scandalised 
at the undignified pranks of her master. 

The next morning the Doctor was observed to be unusually jaunty in 
his deportment and debonair in his manners: indeed so felicitous was his 
mood, that he not only condescended to play off a few practical jokes on 
his pupils, but to their infinite astonishment dismissed them at noon “ for 
the day.” The intimation of his pleasure was received with a roar of 
acknowledgment and, in one second, the school-room was cleared, and a 
ec onfued clamour of shouts, gradually dying away in the windings of a 
green lane that led to the “river's brim,” told the happy pedagogue that 
his time was his own. 

While the Doctor had been absorbed in his professional duties, his 
housekeeper was discharging others not less onerous. An ancient carved 
oak-chest, bound at the corners with brass and fancifully frescoed with” 
dust and tapestried with spider-webs, had remained in undisturbed occu- 
pancy of a corner in the schoolmaster’s sleeping-room, from the moment 
of his first tenanting the cottage to that eventful one of which we are now 
treating. To this venerable relic of other days, deaf Deborah repaired, 
and having, with some exertion of strength and the aid of her apron, 
compelled the stubborn key to turn in the rusty wards of the lock, she 
proceeded, on bended knees, to explore the profundity of the trunk and 
to draw forth the contents. Many and fervent were her ejaculations of 
surprise and delighted approval as the precious articles saluted her eyes, 
and were once more given to the light of the sun, after a seclusion of one- 
third of a century. A coat,—a waistcoat,—a pair of “dress smalls,’— 
a ditto of silken hose,—a ditto of pumps,—a bag-wig,—a military stock 
—-and a chapeau-de-bras—were thus respectively disinterred. After hav- 
ing examined them individually, with increasing complacency and lavish 
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gesticulations df wonder, the gratified dame carried them down-stairs 
and displayed them in all their magnificence upon three wooden-chairs, 
which she drew near the fire, while she went through the operations of 
clear-starching and ironing an old ruffled shirt. By the time that the 
Doctor closed school the airing of the long prisoned garments was con- 
sidered complete: they were again borne to the bed-chamber and the 
really grand business of the day was now entered upon. Armed with a 
rusty razor, an octangular piece of looking-glass, a broken tea-cup of hot 
water, a fragment of brown soap, and the stump of a shaving brush 
the gladdened little bachelor whipped briskly up-stairs quavering as he 
went, 
“* If gay’attire delight thine eye 
I'll dight me in array.” 

Important was the occasion and exquisite were the pains which the 
Doctor bestowed on his toilette. So long was it indeed before he 
emerged from his chamber, that the impatience of deaf Deborah 
threatened to boil over, when happily a creaking foot descended the 
narrow zig-zag staircase that led from the schoolmaster’s dormitory; and 
habited as she never before had had the felicity of beholding him, or 
indeed any other human creature, the blushing mannikin stood before his 
domestic. A lifting up of her outspread hands, an involuntary courtesy, 
and a cackle of unqualified admiration, went at once to the fluttered 
heart of the Doctor and satisfied him of the brilliancy of his appearance, 
Certainly it was unique. His clothes were “a world” too wide for him ; 
and, had it not been for the withered little face and the patches of 
obstinate beard that peeped out of his wig, he might have been mistaken 
for some frolicsome child masquerading in grandpapa’s dress. A long- 
skirted coat of faded rose-colour cloth that reached to his heels, was 
lined with blue silk, embroidered at the collar and cuffs, and prettily 
filigreed by the moths; a waistcoat of watchet colour satin, daintily 
tamboured with enormous bunches of flowers; nankeen inexpressibles 
tied at the knees with large knots of riband, saffron-hued silk stockings 
ambitiously clocked, and curiously variegated with darns ; and shoes 
decorated with big buckles of paste, formed the principal features of the 
Doctor's attire. But we must not omit to state that the Welsh wig, 
rescued, not without battle, from a crow that seemed bent on bearing it 
off as a “ first-stone” for her nest, was superseded by a prodigious sized 
periwig from which, owl fashion, projected the gray globular eyes and 
vast nose of its inmate: this, with the straight black stock, full plaited 
shirt frills, huge posy of polyanthuses, and soiled pair of Limerick gloves, 
forced on the tips of his fingers, assisted in the bachelor’s vpinion to give 
the finishing touch to his appearance as “a person of quality.” 

Playfully twirling a thick brazen-knobbed cudgel as if it were a 
delicate ratan, the pedagogue made a low bow to deaf Deborah; and 
cocking his hat over his nose with a shrill 
‘* Hey! what do you think, Dame Deb?” 
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he measured the floor with a hop, skip and a jump; finishing with a 
pirouette of singular dexterity that the Dame might be enabled to speak 
conscientiously. 

“Think ¢” quoth the latter, elevating her hands in amazement, no less 
at the Doctor's agility than the effect of his court suit—‘ think ? my stars, 
thee ought to be King George himself.” 

“ Ay-ay, Dame! ay-ay,” screamed the little man, im an ecstacy, flying 
up to his housekeeper and rewarding her withered cheek with a kiss, 
then snapping his fingers, winking and whirling out of doors with the air 
of a gallant young roisterer who has made over free with fair lips. 

“Well, I never! the hop-o-my thumb’s gone clean crazed of a sar- 
tainty!” stammered the Dame, when astonishment permitted her to 
recover her breath, and tottering into the lane with united pride and 
anxiety, she espied him leaping and skipping like some nondescript 
insect, or a red leaf in the autumn dancing a lavolta before the winds. 

“He be clean crazed!” she repeated, as the breeze brought ever to 
her ears distinctly, the loud shrill voice of the popinjay quavering forth 
with the most comic tenderness, among other snatches of the old Welsh 
song to Winnifreda— 

** How should I love the pretty creatures, 
While round my knees they fondly clung ; 
To see them look their mother’s features, 
To hear them lisp their mother’s tongue !” 

The old woman rested her hands on her hips and laughed loud and 
long, but neither so loud nor long as to prevent her hearing the con- 
clusion of this exquisite picture of domestic felicity, carolled forth in 
tones that Chanticleer might have envied : 

* And when with envy, Time transported 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys!” 
** A frog he would a-wooing go— 
Heigh-ho, says Rowley !” 
struck up the Dame, retreating into the cottage, when a bend in the lane 
took the grotesque little animal out of ber sight. 
oe * * * * 

It was nearly six in the afternoon. Miss Angelina Everbloom, attired 
as when she honoured us with “a sitting,” was seated alone in her 
parlour. The day had been remarkably soft and fine, and the smile 
of the sun was not yet faded from the horizon ; but, as evenings were 
chilly, a clear bright fire blazed in the carefully polished stove. Two 
worsted-work hassocks placed on the rug, were respectively occupied 
by an ill-tempered asthmatic dog, and a comatose eat, seemingly in 
danger of dying of plethora, and between which a faint spitting and 
snarling at intervals appeared to indicate the existence of jealous 
hostilities. On a perch near the window moped a solemn green parrot 
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whose oratorical powers were confined to the production of an occasional 
shriek : and in a cage overhead a venerable hen-canary spent her days 
in luxurious indolence free from the vexation of song. A secretary and 
a settee, covered with sky-blue moreen, filled up one side of the room ; a 
pair of circular card-tables was placed in the piers, and the wall opposite 
the fire-place was occupied by a side-board, on which glittered an old- 
fashioned silver urn proudly exhibiting the coat-arms of the Everblooms. 
A small octagon-table of satin-wood stood near the spinster; upon it lay 
a volume of Hannah More, a Tunbridge-ware work-box, a silver clasped 
housewife of red morocco, a thread-paper bound round with riband, a 
piece of white wax, a screw-pincushion, and a neat little pile of cambric. 
In the centre of the room was another table, large, round, and of old 
Spanish mahogany, dark as ebony and lustrous with beeswax and 
turpentine and Biddy’s best efforts: on this was laid, as betokening a 
visitor, an antique silver salver bearing a pair of bell shaped decanters, 
a couple of long stemmed wine-glasses, and a porcelain plate graced with 
three very small biscuits. 

The pieces of framed tapestry, the silhouette likenesses, the pole- 
screens of satin work, the figures of Dresden, the cases of stuffed birds 
and dried butterflies, the flower-glasses, the thermometer, the stand of 
geraniums, that delicate Persian Iris, those superb Indian daffodils, the 
tortoise-shell, spaniel, canary and parrot; the air of exquisite neatness 
and formality, the gloss, the purity, the repose even without a glance at 
the stiff upright figure of the fair denizen—could one for an instant 
presume this to be other than the sanctuary of single blessedness ? 

An expression of anxiety pervaded the countenance of the lady ; 
in lieu of two she twice took up three threads in her stitching; her 
thoughts were pre-occupied; she was nervous and irritable ;. the work 
was resigned; she consulted her watch. “ Five minutes to six !” 
exclaimed she in thin clear, and somewhat querulous tones; “he was to 
have been here at five.” 

Have we not mistaken? ears did ye not deceive us? was it—nay 
could it be the masculine personal pronoun in the nominative case that 
the lady pronounced? That wine, those biscuits, were they put forth 
for the indulgence of a male, and was that tender impatience excited by 
the too tardy approach of a visitant of the prohibited gender? 

Incredulous, listen ! 

“ Ever the same with man—vile man! selfish, deceitful, and negli- 
gent!” continued Miss Everbloom, rising from her chair, and slowly 
walking up to the window that looked into her garden now golden with 
the last gleam of the sun, and enamelled with the tulip, the hyacinth, 
the jonquil, and the magnificent crown-imperial. At this moment Biddy, 
as “clane as a new pin,” in her best flowered chintz, and white apon, 
her “ra-al” lace cap, and shamrock-coloured ribands, opened the door 
with a courtesy. 

“Arrah! thin, Miss, is it the tay-things ['d be bringin’ in? Sure 
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an’ it’s lookin’ from the winder I’ve bin, an’ there’s no signs ov his comin’ 
at all—at all. It’s always the ways, it is, wid thim min—the nagurs !” 

Miss Everbloom’s brow betrayed inward emotion, and her accent 
partook slightly of embarrassment as she replied— 

“Not yet Bridget ; he may still arrive—it will be better to wait a 
little longer. Jenny has got the crumpets, I hope, and the cream ?” 

“The colleen’s slipped out to sit wid her grandmother that’s tuck 
wid the rheumatiz: but it’s all ready I am, Miss, a-vourneen ; trust ould 
Biddy for that. But a sin and a shame it ‘ud be for the daughter of 
Gineral Iverbloom to sit coolin’ her heels for the best born’ gintleman 
undher the sun, the jewil! let alone a quare-looking little spalpeen not as 
big as my thumb, och thin, my sarvice to him !” 

The latter part of the speech was delivered on the other side of the 
door, and, up-in-arms at the affront which she imagined “put on the 
misthress,” an’ “that by a man too.” Biddy remounted the stairs to 
reconnoitre the road, venting her spleen in divers complimentary allusions 
to “thim min.” “Och, thin they isn’t worth botherin’ about, the best 
ov thim’s nothin’ but false desavers! Faith an’ its Biddy O’Leary that 
nivir knew more than two o’ the sex that was fit for a haporth o’ good, 
an’ thim was the ould Masther the Gineral, God rest his sowl; an’ my 
own poor Larry that slapes wid a sod on his breast an’ a stone at his 
heels in the red field o’ battle an’ the land o’ the inimy: the Lord be 
merciful to him an’ may he see glory! Och hone! och hone!” 

Her reminiscences were soon put to flight. 

“Och hullabulloo! Madame! Misthress! Och, millia murthurs ! 
I’m fit to split a laffin,” shouted she, from the bed-chamber, as she 
summoned Miss Everbloom in haste from the parlour; “For the love o’ 
mercy, Miss, agra, come an’ gladden yer two beautiful eyes wid the 
comicalest sight as ivir was sane! By the piper that played afore 
Moses ! it’s worth a day’s walk to behould it!” and Biddy clapped her 
hands in the energy of her delight. 

“ Musha faith ! but it’s a dancin’ bear, or a baste of a monkey, or some 
run-away cratur out of a show that the gossoons is a tazin’ an’ dragyin’ 
the life out ov,” cried she, as her mistress approached, “an’ by-this-and- 
by-that ! but it’s dressed for all the world like a Chilsea Pinsioner, an’ 
bad luck to its manners to be afther a mockin’ the red-coats.” 

While Biddy was speaking, Miss Everbloom looked from the window, 
and truly a most singular spectacle saluted her sight. A narrow green 
lane, bordered with high banks and hedges, opened into the road 
immediately opposite Miss Everbloom’s house. Flying down this at full 
speed, now turning, now ducking, now trying to scramble up the banks, 
now again rushing forward, with garments streaming in the wind, was the 
strangest and most lamentable little apparition that eyes ever beheld. 
Whether man or monkey, “Christen or brute-baste,” as Biddy declared, 
it was impossible to decide.. The head was uncovered and bald, and the 
face flushed scarlet ; a faded pink-coat, of a long:defunct fashion, hung 
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trailing at its heels in the dust and as it wheeled about, cruelly impeding 
its movements, In one paw it clasped a huge periwig by the tail, and in 
the other grasped a shoe of the size of a small cradle. Agony, rage, and 
despair were fearfully manifest in the shrivelled but inflamed little visage, 
as it chattered with fury and every now and then wrathfully menaced 
the crowd. The celerity of its movements was marvellous, but stimulated 
by wonder and the too-common desire of tormenting, a wild troop of boys 
and young men, strangers to the village and attracted by the presence 
of a recruiting Serjeant, swept after it, whooping, shouting, and jeering 
in an ecstacy of enjoyment, now seizing it by the skirts, now pluck- 
ing at its wig, now trying to trip it up and incessantly hurling tufts of 
grass and handfuls of clay at its back. 

“His presence be about us! is it a divil ora born natural it is?” 
ejaculated Biddy crossing herself, as the unfortunate pigmy drew near, 
and something like a resemblance to humanity became evident. The dis- 
tress of the victim went to the sensitive heart of the Irishwoman. 

“ Arrah thin, Miss! it’s a burnin’ shame of ’em to be afther tormentin’ 
a livin’ crater in that fashun! the poor little omadhaun hasn’t a chance 
wid ’em! Och, but it’s myself is ashamed ov ’em, the thaves o’ the 
world!” The next instant Biddy’s sympathy vanished in air : 

“ As I’m a livin’ woman, the craters——-och, murther! may I niver 
brake bread agin, but the baste’s gittin’ into the primises !” 

And time it was: darting across the road, the baited and worried 


little wretch tore open the gate of Miss Everbloom’s fore-court, and in- 
stinctively bolting it, rushed up the.steps of the house as Biddy, brandish- 
ing a poker, appeared at the door to repel its intrusion. The creature 
dived under her arm and fled into the parlour dragging the long tail of 
its coat after it. 


“ A monkey—a monkey !” “a mounseer!” “a wizard!” “a runaway 


” 


madman !” shouted the shoal of urchins ; and, “zall I coom in an’ droive 
him out for thee, Madam ?” grinned a long lout in a leathern jerkin who 
had been one of the foremost tormentors, 

“Let them come in at their peril,” screamed a human voice out of the 
sanctuary ; “I'll kill them—TI'll slay them !—I’ll bring an action against 
them for assault and battery! I'll indict them for cutting and maiming ! 
Ti—” The words hysterically died away. ‘ 

“T’under-an’-turf!” vociferated Biddy, who, as an old soldier’s 
widow and a veteran campaigner feared nothing but “the good people.” 
“T’under-an’-turf; what, is it ye are that looks like a baste an’ yit 
spakes as a Christen-man?” and slamming the hall door, the valiant old 
woman rushed into the room as she spoke. 

Pitiable yet ludicrous was the object that presented itself. Faint, 
breathless, and covered with perspiration and dust, his face of the colour 
of scarlet where it was not grimed with dirt, his eyes staring out of his 
head, his mouth open, his court-suit hanging in disorder about him, one 
shoe off, and his periwig on wrong side before, the poor little schoolmaster 
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was squatting on the settee wiping his cheeks with one hand, and with 
the other vainly endeavonring to pull his coat on his shoulders. Filled 
with disgust and alarm at the apparition of a thing in the shape of a man 
in the parlour, the spaniel and tortoiseshell had vacated the hassocks : 
the former, crouching in ambuscade under the settee, snarled, barked and 
coughed outrageously, adding to the force of her remonstrances by now 
and then snapping unmercifully at the dangling little legs of the unfor- 
tunate victim ; while the latter, retired to the remotest corner of the 
territories, poised on the very tips of her paws, with her back up, her 
spine bristled, her tail swelled to the size of a boa, her ears put back and 
her large green eyes glaring balefully with the fires of revenge, spitting 
and swearing most direfully, seemed meditating a terrific chastisement 
of the invader. 

Biddy rushed forward and seizing the stranger by the nape of the 
neck, bore him out of the room with as much facility as if he were a 
blind puppy or a forbidden tom-cat. 

“There you durty little mis-mannerly go-by-the-ground !” she vehe- 
mentiy exclaimed, shaking him as she spoke, “I'll tache ye to clap your 
brogue into a place that was niver intended for the likes o’ ye or yer 
masthers aither! Marry-come-up! but ye must be goin’ among the 
quality ye ould vagahone, an’ nothing less than the Gineral’s daughter an’ 
the hall-dure an’ the resavin’ room ‘Il do for ye, ye mane little divil!” 

As she thus vented her wrath, Biddy with muscular arm was, in spite 
of his pinching, kicking, and yelling, carrying the affrighted and griev- 
ously offended pedagogue into the kitchen, to eject him with sovereign 
contempt by the “back-dure.” “An’ divil swape ye: ’tis a dale too 
good for ye, it is, ye nagur !” 

“Let me alone! set me down, woman!” at last gasped out the un- 
happy bachelor, grasping the door-jamb as they turned into the kitchen, 
and making one desperate struggle ; “let me alone! I'll complain to your 
mistress—I'll get you turned out—TI'll prosecute you, you Jezebel! 
Murder! thieves! fire! robbery !—J’m Doctor Smalitext.” 

Biddy dropped him like a hot coal. 

“Thonomon-diaoul ! is it the Docthor?” cried she, snatching the 
wig off his face. ‘Och, holy St. Patrick! shure an it’s himself, an’ it 
is!” added she, as she gazed in consternation and pity at the rueful little 
creature before her. ‘Och, but it’s your honour’s pardon I ax for mis- 
takin’ ye in thim quare thrumpery rags for a play-acthor at a fuir, or 
a chimley-swape gittin’ ready for May-day. Och, hone! och, hone! 
what'll the Misthress say !” 

The Doctor dissolved into tears. 

The kind feelings of Biddy got instantly uppermost ; and, although 
possessed of the keen relish for the ridiculous common to her country- 
men, her native delicacy forbade its indulgence at the expense of the 
miserable little object. ‘An’ it’s the power o’ larnin’ he’s got, an’ 
that’s better nor house nor lan,’” she reflected, as she hastened for water 
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and soap, “an’ musha! though ’tis a furriner he is, a dhrop ov ould 
blood’s in his veins, quare little lepreghaun as he sames.” 

With a melting heart, Larry O’Leary’s widow set about repairing the 
injuriés which “the poor little gintleman’s” ¢oilette had sustained ; and, 
with many apologies for “demaninin’ him in bringin’ him into the 
kitchin,” she tenderly wiped his still-streaming eyes with her apron, 
then carefully washing his face and hands at the sink, put on his wig, 
sprinkled it with flour from the dredging-box, lent him one of her 
own white half-handkerchiefs for a cravat, the military stock having 
been lost in the rout, brushed his rose-coloured coat, and re-polished 
his shoes. 

“ An’ now, if it plaze yer Riverence to step into the parlour, I'll tell 
the Mistress yer waitin’ to pay yer respects.” 

Miss Angelina Everbloom had not listened to the confusion in her 
house without hearing the disclosure of the Doctor's identity—a fact 
which she had begun to suspect. A few seconds saw her in what Biddy 
termed “the resavin’-room,” that is the parlour, to which we have already 
conducted the reader. The poor little bachelor agitatedly stood bowing 
before her, ‘as, with much dignity, she entered the room ; she courtesied 
with a severe grace, and waving him to a chair near the fire, seated her- 
self upon one sufficiently removed. Biddy, erect as a pike-staff, remained 
in waiting. 

“You have had a fatiguing walk, I apprehend, Doctor,” remarked 
the lady in her clear, thin, cold tones ; “suffer me to offer you refresh- 
ment. Port or sherry ?” 

The schoolmaster muttered an inarticulate reply, and the lady poured 
out some wine ; Biddy carried the salver to the embarrassed little man, 
who began to feel nervous and out of his element ; then presented it to 
her mistress. Miss Everbloom formally regarded the Doctor, inclined her 
head slightly, and touching her glass with her lips, noiselessly laid it 
upon the table beside her. The bachelor coloured up to the point of his 
periwig, rose from his chair, placed his hand on his heart, bowed till his 
nose touched the carpet, chirped out something about the honour of 
drinking the most excellent lady’s health, upset his wine in recovering 
his equilibrium, and sat down in a state of pitiable confusion. 

Biddy withdrew, and mirabile dictu, left the inflexible Miss Ever- 
bloom and the too susceptible Doctor David Smalltext téte-d-déte. 

The lady was silent and the gallant sat dumb; the former annoyed, 
the latter perplexed. 

“Chloe, Chloe, fie, fie!” said the spinster, in deprecating accents as 
the re-assurred spaniel intimated, by showing her teeth, a trifling desire 
to recommence hostilities: an indistinct spitting on the side of the cat 
succeeded this not amicable manifestation. 

“ Phoebe, Phoebe, sit down! I’m ashamed of you,” pursued Miss 
Everbloom, gently flapping the tortoiseshell to her hassock with her 
handkerchief, 
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The bachelor ventured to break silence. 

“You are fond of domestic animals, my dear Madam, amiable—” 

“Sir!” said Miss Everbloom: there was a momentary pause—he 
would have resumed, but the lady regarded him with a chillness so icy 
that the words froze on the little man’s lips: Miss Everbloom spoke : 
her tones were as clear, thin and uncomfortable as ever. 

“Sir, you have something to communicate which I do not attempt 
to conceal from you I am most anxious to hear. Proceed, I entreat ?” 
and she glanced at the old-fashioned French clock on the high carved 
mantel-shelf. 

The little bachelor’s heart’ leapt into his mouth ; tears rushed to his 
eyes: was she then so impatient for the avowal of his affection as to 
brook no delay, and to be cold to everything else! Her reserve; it was 
maiden dignity : her stateliness ; the token of her ancient descent: her 
frigidity ; the concentration of feeling. Clouds of delight,—golden 
visions of happiness, love, riches, grandeur,—a coach, and man in livery, 
—favours, a wedding suit, lawn sleeves, a peal of merry bells, and him- 
self in a bran-new rose-colour coat, bowing blandly to a cheering multi- 
tude,—whirled confusedly through his brain, The little wine that he 
had drunk had its due share of influence: his spirits and his courage 
mounted surprisingly. 

“My dearest Miss Angelina!” sighed he, endeavouring to look 
tenderly. 

“Sir!” cried Miss Everbloom, gazing at him much as one would at 
a mischievous monkey. 

He was abashed, but resumed more quietly. 

“T have that to divulge which is for your ear alone. May I—dare 
I presume, most incomparable lady, that you will deign me a hearing ?” 

“You surprise me, Doctor Smalltext,” returned the lady, “TI believe 
that you are here by appointment for no other purpose ; and, surely, I 
need not repeat how strongly my feelings are interested in your looked- 
for declaration.” 

The eyes of the fair speaker consulted the carpet. 


** Amo—Amas, 
I love a lass,” 


shouted the little man robbed of all self-possession by this exquisite 
candour— 


** Amo—Amas ! 
come kiss me I say— 
“ O how Bella, 
Is my Puella! 

Toora!-looral, tooral-loo ! a fig for the school, and a fig for Dame Deborah I 
no beating about the bush say I?—ch ?” and as he spoke he danced to- 
wards Miss Everbloom, tumbling over the hassock, and trampling on the 
tortoiseshell cat whose fury was let loose. ; 

“Gracious heaven! the man is mad,” shricked Miss Everbloom, 
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flying to the bell in an agony of alarm, at the instant that a clatter of 
shrill voices was heard out-side the door which was suddenly opened and 
Biddy, in her best cap, ushered into the apartment three very ancient 
ladies in full costume. 

It was the evening of Miss Everbloom’s tea-and-whist party. 

The pen sinks beneath the task of doing justice to the hubbub that 
ensued. The cries of the poor little wooer at issue with the cat, the 
howls of the feline assailant, the clamour of the dog, the scream of the 
parrot, the shrill twitter of the canary, the “O my!” of the new comers, 
scandalized at the sight of a man in the sanctum, the terror-fraught 
apostrophes of Miss Everbloom, and the energetic language of Biddy, 
produced an indescribable confusion of tongues. 

But Biddy, soldier-like, was prompt to decide and execute. Making 
three steps to the combatants, she tore puss away at the cost of some 
score little ribands of copper-coloured skin which the claws of the 
enraged quadruped stripped from the face of her victim as the trophy 
of victory. 

With his visage thus skilfully tattooed—-bleeding, disconcerted, and 
mortified, but still confident of his ground—the little suitor arose. 

“My life! my dearest Angelina! excuse the precipitance of love.” 

“Hold him, for God’s sake!” cried Miss Everbloom, retreating to the 
the other end of the room while her visitors shrieked aloud and with 
amazing celerity mounted the settee. 

“ Arrah by my soul, thin,” exclaimed Biddy, again seizing the midge 
by the nape of the neck, and provoked out of her company manners— 
“arrah by my soul, thin! but I’ve a mind to give ye a duckin’ undher 
the pump to tache ye how to demane yersilf before the fair six, ye mane- 
blooded spalpeen,” and she shook him like a cur as she finished. 

“Hands off, woman, I command!” shouted the pigmy with an 
assumption of as much consequence as his attitude and the blood 
trickling into his eyes could permit: ‘ Hands off, I command! how 
dare you touch me! Am I not about to become master of this house ?” 

“ Blur alive! if ye say that again, but I’ll murdher ye, ye base-hearted 
knave,” roared Biddy, shaking him again till he squealed. 

But his words—words of such awful, such petrifying import—were 
not given to the winds. 

“ Master of this house !” echoed the spinsters, in the shrillest tones of 
surprise and of cracked voices. ‘ Master of this house,” repeated Miss 
Everbloom, whose wrath began to rise paramount to her fear now that 
she saw the supposed maniac in the iron grasp of old Biddy. 

“Yea, my adored Angelina; has not the husband right in the 
property of his wife?” 

“ Husband—wife—oh, ah !” choked the spinstérs on the settee, veiling 
their cyes with their hands and in a state of increasing excitement. 

“Detain him, Bridget, I desire! this shall be explained,” sternly 
pronounced Miss Everbloom, growing pale with anger, “what your 
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language is intended to convey, sir, I am at a loss to determine: that 
you obtained admission here under false pretences—” 

Tread on a worm and the worm will turn: the blood of the Smalltexts 
boiled at the insult: the mannikin was foaming with fury. 

“ Woman, did you not invite me? did you not write to me to visit 
you? did you not send me a love-letter? did not you, just now, ask me 
to make you an offer? did not you—” 

The trio on the the settee supported each other swooning. 

“By this an’ by that! it’s smother ye, I will, ye ould vagabond!” 
eried Biddy squeezing him by the throat in an ecstacy of rage. 

“Monster!” screamed the lady, “ have not I your letter?” 

“Monster, me—no—monster—madam!” yelled the schoolmaster, 
“haven't I yours—here—here!” and he tore the three-cornered rose 
coloured billet from his pocket, “ you never saw that before did you? 
that’s not your paper—nor your seal—nor your words—nor your 
writing ?” 

* Detestable little traducer!” said the lady, shivering with ire— 
“what is it you mean ?” 

“To read your love-letter—to expose you—to let these gentlewomen 
know what you are,—listen ladies.” And in spite of interruptions, he 
read :— 


“ Str,—Your merits have not been unregarded by one whose apparent 
cruelty to your sex has proceeded from the too tender sentiment which 
it has been her lot to cherish in secret for the most learned and chivalrous 
of men. 

“Pardon the rashness of an avowal which a passion, no longer con- 
trollable, compels! Impugn not my womanly delicacy, I beseech, but 
drink tea with me to-morrow at six, and let me hear from your lips the 
wished for assurance of reciprocity. 

“Tn the cherished hope of a still dearer title, I remain, my dearest 
Doctor, your ever sincere friend, ANGELINA EvERBLOOM.” 


“Dr. Smalltext.” 


The letter was conclusive; but the wine, the biscuits, were over- 
whelming testimony! Dire wailings and exclaimations of ‘ Oh!” 
“Ah!” “Did youever!” Well I never!” burst from the vestals on 
the settee. 

“There now!” screamed the Doctor, flourishing the Dbillet-doux 
triumphantly, “there now, Madam, deny that if you can.” 

Biddy nearly wrenched off his head. 

“Villain o’ the world, spake another word an’ I'll pound ye to 
atoms.” 

“ Execrable little reptile !” exclaimed Miss Everbloom, going up to 
the secretary, opening it and taking out a letter, in a quaint crabbed 
haud, addressed 


” 
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“To 
Miss ANGELINA EveRBLOOM, 
THE GROVE.” 
* Private.” 


_ “Exeerable little reptile! do you assert that this is not yours?” 
inquired she, 

“I do—I do!” shouted the pedagogue, at the top of his voice. 

“That you forwarded it to me by a female?” 

“Female be hanged! Ido! Ido!” vociferated the schoolmaster 
with rapidly rising choler. 

“A brown-faced, black-eyed little maid in a scarlet cloak and russet 
petticoat ?” 

“The foul fiend take her petticoat ! I do! Ido! ten thousand furies ! 
I do,” screeched the mannikin, choking with wrath and dancing like a 
Cherokee Indian. 

The ladies on the settee wrung their hands and groaned piteously for 
“Salts,” “ Hungary water,” and “ Hau-de-Cologne.” 

“May I niver break bread ! but I'll pay ye for this ye black-hearted 
base little schamer,” cried Biddy, magnanimously resisting her impulse 
to twist off his head till she had him on the other side of the door. 
A glance of ineffable scorn flashed from the clear cold eyes of Miss 
Everbloom as, in a voice of forced calmness, she proceeded to read the 
letter which she had taken from the secretary. 


“Mapam,—I have particular intelligence to communicate concern- 
ing your long lost and lamented brother, Lieutenant Everbloom, R.N.; 
with whose sanction, and by whose desire, I venture to solicit the 
honour of a private interview with you to-morrow at five P.M. 

“With profound respect, I beg to subscribe myself, Madam, your 
most obedient humble servant, Davip SMALLTEXT, 

Schoolmaster.” 

“Miss Angelina Everbloom, 

The Grove.” 


“ What do you say to that, sir?” coldly said Miss Everbloom, point- 
ing to the letter as she concluded. 

“Say,” shrieked the little man in a fury, “say the truth ; it’s a plot, 
a plot, you want me to marry you, to pay off your debts—to—” His 
utterance was choked; an iron hand was laid on his mouth: Biddy’s 
blood was up. 

“Thonomon-diaoul; but Till stand this no longer!” cried the 
trooper’s widow, her eyes flashing fire, and her Irish blood whirling 
like lava through her veins; and showering merciless blows on the 
face and ears of the hapless victim, she tore him out of the room, 
threw wide the hall-door, carried him kicking, biting and screaming 
through the fore-court, and flung him into the middle of the road, as 
VOL. Iv. 2u 
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she would have flung a bundle of rags, or a vicious cat, bestowing on 
him a couple of kicks as he spun through the air. 

“To the d—1 I pitch ye! ye blaggard come-under-my-thumb ; an’ if 
iver ye dar show yer face near these primises agin, may be it isn’t Biddy 
0’Leary that’ll break every bone in yer ugly skin.” 

She banged the gate to as she spoke and, with martial recollections 
quickening her step, returned into the house. The enraged little peda- 
gogue, recovering his feet, sped forward head-foremost to execute terrible 
revenge ; but an army of boys that had been lying in ambush, rushed 
from concealment, and, headed by leather-jerkin, interrupted his_ course 
and once more gave chase to him down the lane and over the fields. 

“ Hoe habet,” cried a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, dressed in black, 
emerging from the shadow of a door-way, and smiling maliciously as the 
miserable schoolmaster took to flight pursued by the rustic mob amidst 
laughter and loud shouts of 


‘*Aprin Voou! Aprin Voo.!”’ 


The tall, thin, sallow-faced man rubbed his hands with a quiet glee, and 
smiled still more maliciously as, stealing by the corner of Miss Ever- 
bloom’s house, he cast the tail of his eye in at the window and espied 
that lady comparing the rose-coloured billet with the crabbedly written 
letter ; her maiden visitors turning up their hands and eyes to the ceil- 
ing, and old Biddy preparing “the tay-things,” and gesticulating with 
considerable energy as she moved round the table. 

The tall, thin, sallow-faced man hid himself behind the broad trunk 
of a poplar-tree and listened. 

“ Who could have been guilty of this cruel, this unpardonable hoax?” 
exclaimed Miss Everbloom, as she still examined the writing. 





“(), some vile creature 
the spinsters in a breath. 

“It's forgery and high-treason, I’m certain,” remarked the eldest, who 
piqued herself upon a knowledge of Blackstone, “ or petty-larceny at least : 
you could have him sent to Westminster Abbey and drawn and quartered, 
—you could—indeed you could—but you wouldn't, of course.” 

“ Arrah, bad luck to the nagur, whoever he is,” said the trooper’s 
widow, “but it’s myself is clane mad to think it’s the First of April, and 
the black desaver has made Fools ov us all, axin’ yer pardon, ladies! an’ 
that poor little misforthunate cratur that I thumped into the bargain.” 

The tall, thin, sallow-faced man again rubbed the palms of his hands 
gleefully together, and a soft still laugh burst from him. 

“ Good !” whispered he to himself, “I managed it well. Dr. David 
Smalltext, your impertinent criticisms on my Latin oration have brought 
you chastisement. Miss Angelina Everbloom, your scornful refusal of 
my hand is requited.” 

He took off his hat, bowed sarcastically at the window, and, again 
laughing inaudibly, moved noiselessly away. 


some male monster, you may be sure:” replied 
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In five minutes the story flew over the village ; before morning was °* 
talked of for fifty miles around; and, O bitterer than all, chronicled in 
the County Express before noon. 

This was more than Miss Everbloom’s nerves could endure: she 
disposed of her freehold immediately; and, with her cat, dog, canary, 
and parrot, and.a huge pile of trunks, bonnet-boxes, portmanteaus, and 
packing-cases, under the escort of the indignant and indomitable Biddy, 
, bade a final adieu to a neighbourhood, which the latter declared “ wasn’t 
| fit for a brute-baste to live in, let alone a gintlewoman and a Gineral’s 
daughter.” 

As for the little schoolmaster, less affected by ridicule, he tranquilly 
slipped into his Welsh wig and spenser, with a wise resolution to adhere 





: to his classics, his school-room, and his “sowins;” and to never more 
go wooing fair lady in a rose-coloured coat: a resolution which, on the 


authority of deaf Deborah, we are enabled to state he prudently kept to 
the day of his death. 
Of Miss Angelina Everbloom, we find it recorded by her most 


l intimate friend, that after leaving the Grove, she never failed to exhibit 
- an increase of asperity on—the First of April. 

1 Upon which day, thenceforth Larry O’Leary’s widow also betrayed 
n symptoms of belligerent excitement not out of harmony with the profes- 


sional antecedents of the old campaigner. 








LADY GERTRUDE. 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


Lapy Gertrude is a young brunette, 
With a pair of dazzling eyes ; 

Whose likeness in stars is only met, 
When the moon begins to rise. 

Lady Gertrude has two clusters of curls, 
Whose hue is a lustrous brown ; 

And sprung from a line.of wealthy earls, 
Has a brow to grace a crown. 





Lady Gertrude in the garden strays, 
And walks by the placid lake ; 

And sees it kissed by the morning’s rays, 
And green leaves over it shake. 

Lady Gertrude has a fair white hand, 
Her cheek has a wild-rose hue ; 

Lightly she'll kiss the lilies that stand, 
In a morning dream of dew ! 


Lady Gertrude has no haughty pride, 
Her voice has a silvery tone ; 

What would I give to call her my bride, 
And she to call me her own ! 

Violets hidden in dew-laden dell, 
So shy did never appear ; 

And footsteps lighter never yet fell, 
On a listening lover's ear. 





Lady Gertrude never heeds my looks, 
I worship her but in vain ; 

Were I but one of her treasured books, 
What glances then I would gain. 

Lady Gertrude with her harp in the morn, 
In a vine-bower plays and sings ; 

As the sun fails her form to adorn, 
It burns on her jewelled rings ! 


Lady Gertrude is the dearest to me, 
In summer and autumn eves ; 
With her in the twilight I would be, 
By the whispering laurel leaves. 
Lady Gertrude has a nameless grace, 

And music in every speech ; 
Beauty and love in her looks I trace, 
And see that she’s queen of each ! 
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EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Foremost and unique, among the efforts'of the present year to do 
honour to Shakespeare’s memory, is the undertaking of Messrs. Day & Son, 
the eminent lithographers, who have commenced issuing an edition ; which, 
as a valuable curiosity, the possessors of good libraries must highly esteem. 
It is a fac-simile reprint of that famous Shakespearian folio, which few 
persons, besides those who can spare over 200 guineas for a single copy, 
can hope to possess. The editor selected for the anxious task of colla- 
ting the new lamps with the old lamp, is Mr. Howard Staunton, in whose 
critical knowledge and judgment the public may rely—in fact, although 
not in reality, subscribers to this edition will possess a reproduction of 
the rare folio, which at all book-sales commands universal interest. For 
them the work is brought out, and they will know how to appreciate the 
joint production of the antiquarian scholar and the artistic lithographic 
copyist. To others, this edition will be wearisome with its literal fidelity, 
and such readers will turn with satisfaction to the clean plain pages that 
commentators have eliminated of all perplexities. 


In one royal volume, decked in green bevelled boards, backed with 
gold, “THe Dramatic Works oF SHAKESPEARE, with a Lirz, by THomas 
CAMPBELL,” once more claim public patronage. Whatever opinion there 
may be as to the earliest and latest editors of the Poet, the possessors 
of Campbell’s edition may rest satisfied, they own some of the choicest 
notes and criticism which have ever been written about “gentle Shake- 
speare.” Free from the stumbling-blocks of foot-notes, the text, printed 
in the smallest readable type, occupies nearly a thousand pages ; prefaced 
by “Remarks on the Life and Writings of William Shakespeare :” the 
imposing volume is concluded by a very complete Glossary, and an Index 
of the characters, their appearances, and Thoughts and Sentiments. We 
may mention, by the bye, that this last idea has been lately carried out, 
in a current edition, as if it were new and original. Judged either by 
its appearance, by its convenience, or by the value of the editor's Life 
and comments, this edition, published by Messrs. Routledge, is really 
one of the cheapest, as it is one of the handsomest, of the many editions 
now submitted to the fastidious public. A “Chandos Portrait” of 
Shakespeare, a view of the house in which he was born, and ten page 
illustations, marked by the strength and grandeur of John Gilbert's 
pencil, add their interest to the work. 
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That the lover of Shakespeare, and of books, may have every oppor- 
‘tunity this year of choice, Messrs. Chapman and Hall have brought out 
anew edition (to be published every alternate month), by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER Dycr, whose name has become, throughout the world, 
honourably associated with the dramatist’s great works. The one draw- 
back to Mr. Dyce’s former editions, may now be considered as removed ; 
for, from being the head Tory of Shakespeare’s texts, the editor has 
yielded to the spirit of Liberal Conservatism, and the result proiises to 
be an admission of the last ten years’ emendations. Such being the plan 
of the present edition, it will be, and deservedly, a standard authority of 
what Shakespeare really wrote, as much so as life study and scholarship 
can make it. The work is to be completed in eight ten-shilling volumes. 


Rovutiepee’s Lrprary SHakespraRe is intended to be a student’s 
book—in form, size, elegance of getting up, and in moderateness of price 
(two guineas for the four volumes). The notes, and text, revised by 
Mr. Staunton, will, so to speak, thrust Shakespeare home with all 
critical readers, and the absence of all illustration will be a relief to 
those fastidious admirers whose pampered and powerful imaginations 
feel that artistic effort, must be abortive to draw the scenes which the 
Wizard Dramatist has conjured up. These readers may be compared 
to those persons who cannot enjoy sunset without going to sea, where, 
the Day-god sinks upon the crimsoned waters in solitary magnificence. 
There are many such lovers of Shakespeare, we respect them, and they 
ought to be studied with an edition suited to their wishes. As there 
should be in all library editions, the present will contain copious critical, 
glossarial, and archeological notes, with comments and Memoir of the 
Poet’s Life. 


Intending purchasers of “A SHAKESPEARE” truly have a difficulty 
in choosing the book, that is ultimately to adorn their book-shelves. 
In size, type, portability, illustration, and explanation, rival editions 
demand consideration. The CamBripce SHAKESPEARE, issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., in its large type and careful text, claims notice and 
approval. The taste of many book-buyers will lead them to prefer these 
volumes, which are of a size that must suit every library, whilst their 
literary value recommend them to the connoisseur. Without any promi- 
nent feature this Cambridge edition is a goud and cheap one. 


The Prcror1aL SHakesPeaRE of Mr. Cuaries Kyieut is widely 
and deservedly known. A new edition is announced by Messrs. 
Routledge & Co. It is one that will receive the support of those who 
wish for handsome and learned volumes, enriched with illustrations of 
costume, places, and scenery, which are both interesting and instructive. 
Copious explanatory notes, and various readings of doubtful passages, 
give additional value to this edition. 
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The Srratrorp; SHAKESPEARE rejoices in a good title. It is issued 
in Sixpenny Numbers, each containing a Play, is printed in the pocket 
form, and being in type of a good readable size, it has a chance of 
becoming a popular favourite with those lovers of Shakespeare who 
want his words without the illustrations of the artists who came after 
him, and who at least think they understand him, if they don’t. Where 
is the book illustrator, who would shrink from Shakespeare's Dramas ? 
Do not all of them come forward, pencil in hand, and complacently: 
accept the task, whether or not they be fitted for the effort? Let those 
who can trust to the pictures of their own imagination, obtain this 
Stratford edition, and they will have a number of portable, well printed 
volumes, full of the thoughts that breathe and words that burn in the 
Forty Dramas of Shakespeare. 


ComMMEMORATION Epition.—The view taken by Mr. Harrison in 
preparing this edition is, that the public would rather have Shakespeare’s 
text printed in good-sized type and let the sense take care of itself. Nor 
will there be many serious misunderstandings by the readers of this Com- 
memoration Shakespeare; for although, the scholar and literary man, 
must have their criticism and “cavil upon the ninth part of a hair,” yet 
the great mass of Englishmen are not hair-splitters, nor word-splitters, nor 
etymologists, nor archeologists, and, for them, fortunately, Shakespeare 
abounds in passages which do not want helping with explanation or 
glossary. There are, however, at the end of each play, two or'three pages 
of notes, which, occurring in such a place, the reader may read or skip 
as he chooses, Each play has four page illustrations, one of which is a 
coloured picture ; and it is this feature which may be expected to make 
the work attractive and popular. “Yet, she must die,” is the moment 
of Othello’s passion which Mr. Pixwetu has selected for illustration ! 
and, by the help of colour, it is made very effective ; the Moor, dagger 
in hand, pausing before sleeping Desdemona. This edition is issued 
serially in twopenny numbers. 


Besides the above editions, each of which have an affinity to the other, 
although distinct, Mr. Marsh has brought out a REFERENCE SHAKESPEARE, 
which, in the plan carried out, is quite a new effort to illustrate the Poet's 
meaning. The same labour has often been bestowed upon the Bible, 
printing at the side ofthe page reference-notes to other parts bearing the 
same sentiment or interpretation; and in the CampBELL SHAKESPEARE, 
before noticed, there is an Index referring to the same characters and 
sentiments ; nevertheless this edition, published by Simpkin & Marshall, 
may strictly be considered, what its title claims, a RerereNcE SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and those who study the myriad-minded man, may find rational 
pleasure in following out those sentiments which the author most petted 
with his epithets and imagination. 
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In judging of the cheapness of an edition of Shakespeare the chooser 
should always remember that to get the whole of the Dramatist’s works 
in one pocket volume, the smallest diamond type must be used. A 
“ SHAKESPEARE,” for five shillings, is almost as cheap as the “ Daily 
Telegraph” for a penny ; and the cost of print, paper, and binding, can 
scarcely leave the bookseller a margin of profit. However, there are 
several editions which may be bought for five shillings, and even a 
little less. Mr. Nimmo, of Edinburgh, has announced a TERCENTENARY 
Epition, to be printed with new type, carefully edited, and sold at a 
crown. In London “ Bercer’s Liprary SHAKESPEARE,” edited, and 
containing notes by Samuget PHe.ps, is published at 1d. for each play, 
and in type of a readable size. Then there are what are called the 
“PENNY SHAKESPEARES,” issued respectively by Messrs. Routledge, 
and Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. Once for all, let subscribers 
remember these editions, at only a penny a number, will cost not less 
then twenty-five shillings before they are completed, and at that price 
they will be marvellously cheap. The Sraunron SHakEsPEARE, enriched 
with GiLpert’s masterpieces of drawing, grand and pretty, regal and 
simple, easy and yet vigorous, is on excellent paper and the engravings 
are the originals of the former celebrated edition, issued in one shilling 
parts. To our mind the editorial notes and comments to this work 
are the most agreeable and instructive of any that have yet appeared, 
and we heartily commend the edition as one of the best and most liberal 
ever offered to the public for their pennies. The rival edition, published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co., being printed (very beautifully printed too) on 
tinted paper, has been widely welcomed and seems likely to gain universal 
suffrage. Each penny Number has one page engraving and several illus- 
trations by Mr. Setons, the eminent painter. It is these illustrations 
which, making the edition a Picture-Shakespeare, captivate the pur- 
chaser’s eyes, and command a large sale. In themselves, excepting about 
one design in a dozen, the drawings are as unsatisfactory as they can 
well be; lacking expression, character, and appositeness, whilst the 
engraving of them is scratchy and wanting in light and shade. Mr. 
and Mrs. CowpEn CLarkE undertake the editorial department, emending 
the text and adding notes somewhat sparsedly. Notwithstanding all 
drawbacks the publication is a very notable one and well deserves the 
success it meets, albeit those who choose the “Penny Staunton,” will 
have a better “Shakespeare ” for their book-shelves. 


The proposals at Birminghain and elsewhere to establish a “Suake- 
SPEARE Liprary,” have elicited the fact that there are some 2000 distinct 
Editions and Critical Works existing. Beside those we have briefly 
noticed there are several now being currently published, but we shall 
conclude these notes by referring to only two more—the Famity 
SHakESPEARE of Bowdler, published by Longman, and the HovusrxoLp 
SHAKESPEARE, published by Messrs. Chambers. The first is sold, we 
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believe, for twelve shillings, and the latter, in six illustrated volumes, for 
thirty-six shillings. Either of these have a great and distinctive merit: 
they are freed from the indecencies of Shakespeare’s age—they may be 
read aloud in the family circle and, without sacrifice of ought that makes 
Shakespeare pre-eminent above all other writers. The flowers are just 
as beautiful, the bloom still rests on them, but the soiling dust of coarse- 
ness is shaken off. 


PEARLS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Tue very title of this cheap and pretty volume, gives a loose rein to 
the imagination which runs riot over the flowery table-lands of “Sweet 
Will’s” creation. And what a wilderness of flowers spreads before the 
gatherer of selections, when Shakespeare is the author to be rifled! In 
the book under notice, it is sufficient to say that the Pearls are all care- 
fully strung, and they are as many as the string of 160 pages would hold. 
We cannot denounce any sins of commisson ; all the pieces inserted bear 
the mint stamp of sovereign popularity : they chime on the ear, making 
sweet and familiar music; and either for recitation, or as a means of 
introducing the great dramatist to young readers in the family circle, 
they are likely to be useful favourites. The text, printed on thick tinted 
paper, is illustrated with several of Mr. Kenny Meadows’ designs. Of the 
whole number, about thirty, we thank him sincerely for three, in which 
there is a charming daintiness (page 55 for example). The figure is 
often: very well drawn, but the faces of the women are commonly ugly, 
and those of the men weak and ordinary ; whilst, at page 110, Hamlet the 
Dane, Shakespeare’s Prince and Philosopher, is grossly libelled by the 
artist, whose illustration conveys the idea of a cowardly pickpocket 
detected in some act of petty larceny, rather than that cf a gentleman 
suddenly awed by the supernatural appearance of a ghost. To make 
up for any deficiencies on this score, the publishers (Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin) have delicately printed and bound the voluine in 
green, and, as frontispiece, inserted a beautifully engraved and attractive 
portrait. 


Ropinson Crusoe. 

Tus English parallel of the imaginative “ Arabian Nights,” which it 
rivals in absorbing interest by its matter-of-fact details, had nevera 
wider popularity than at the present day. Readers no more tire of it than 
they do of the morning ; both are perennially fresh and stimulating. To 
heighten a popularity which was already boundless, Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
are now issuing, in Numbers and Parts, this delightful story, enriched by 
some of the very best illustrations which ever artist designed. The paper, 
as is now the fashion, is tinted, and the pages are framed in clever borders 
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by Mr. Macquoid and others. The drawings are principally by Mr. 
Thomas ; and in expression, natural ease, and as illustrative of the text, 
they are admirable. Without reservation we may acknowledge this 
edition as nearly all a book-lover could possibly wish, and we are quite 
sure its merits will command success. Happy are the boys who can spare 
a weekly penny for this Robinson Crusoe. 


CassELu’s Bisiz. 

Here we have only to announce that Messrs. Cassell & Co. are re- 
issuing their illustrated Bible on fine toned paper, which shows the 
numerous and clever engravings to great advantage. Never did Mis- 
sionary Art spread the life-giving truths of the Bible more successfully 
than do the pictures of this edition carry home the sacred writings to the 
abodes of the poor and wretched ; and wherever it does go, that home it 
reaches will be made a happier one. 


Biste Dictionary. 

Tuts work, also by the above publishers, is issued in sixpenny monthly 
parts: twelve are already issued. ‘There are many engravings of the Holy 
Land and Scriptural antiquities to enliven the instructive text of this 
Dictionary, the latter being contributed by many of our best Biblical 
scholars ; a list of whose names persuades us that the editors have 
soveht literary aid, irrespective of sectarian divisions. 
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CGurvent Distory of Literary 
Sciemtitic Events. 


FEBRUARY 1sT.—Monpay. 

“* The Art Student.” —First Number issued, price 6d., to be published monthly. 

Entomological Society.—Numerous novelties of scientific interest were exhibited ; 
perhaps the most curious being a series of wasps’ nests in their several stages of 
formation. These had been obtained by Mr. Stone, who had induced the work- 
people to begin and leave off as he wished. 

Mrs. Browning's Grave, in the Protestant cemetery in Florence, is to be marked by 
a monument, after the design by Mr. Leighton, of a sarcophagus, the sides 
of which are divided into panels bearing medallions typical of Poetry. The 
emblems selected are, in themselves, highly poetical, and yet plainly indicate, 
symbolically, the peculiar genius of our countrywoman, who loved Italy and 
Italians. The tomb will become a shrine which few English visitors to Florence 
will omit visiting. 

FEBRUARY 2D.—-TUESDAY. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—‘* The East Coast, between the Thames and the Wash 
Estuaries,” was the subject of discussion, continued from the last meeting and 
adjourned to the next. Beyond professional, there is a public interest in this 
matter. 

Carriages in the Air.—Amongst other projects advocated is a plan of raising Balloon 
Cars, in which the passengers will take their seats; when the carriages are to 
rise (just enough to clear such impediments as house-tops, chimney-stacks, etc.), 
and be pulled in a line as the crow flies, to the various air stations the company 
may erect. Ina few words, the motive and steerage power wanting in Balloons 
is to be applied through ordinary mechanical means, while the lifting power of 
the Balloon is to be utilised. 


FEBRUARY 3D.—WEDNESDAY. 

Society of Arts.—Paper read ‘‘On a Method for Engraving Instantaneously on Metal,” 
by M. Vial—a subject of much commercial and art importance. 

Geological Society.—Sir R. I. Murchison and Professor Harkness’ Paper read, ‘‘ On 
the Permian Rocks of the North-West of England, and their Extension into 
Scotland.” 

Royal Society of Literatwre.—Paper read ona Triple Inscription in Phenicean, Greek, 
and Latin, lately found in Sardinia. Its date was considered about two cen- 
turies B.C. 

Iiow do They come There ?—Few persons seeking for fish would sink a shaft 150 
feet in African sand, and expect to bring up in a bucket of water live and 
lively fish! and yet this fact, spoken of by former travellers, is supported by 
the evidence of Professor Désor of Neufchitel, who has only recently returned 

trom a long visit to Algiers. The well-springs are believed to be fed by water 

from subterranean basins. In cases somewhat similar the fish have been blind ; 
but these have eyes, although what service they can be is a problem which, 
doubtless, investigation will be able to solve. 
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FEBRUARY 4TH.—THURSDAY. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Evening set apart for Balloting. Eleven gentiemen were 
elected. 

Salmon.—There is promise for the future; in the ‘good time coming, bcys,” 
salmon is to be as cheap as herrings, if the attempt now commenced succeeds, 
as many scientific men think it may succeed. The Devonshire streams have 
been selected as breeding nurseries for this choice fish, and the experiment is 
undertaken on a large scale. 


FEBRUARY 5TH.—FRIDAY. 
Archeological Institute.—Communication read from Mrs. Calvert concerning the 
‘*Site and Remains” of GERGIs, a city mentioned first by Herodotus. Numerous 
antiquities of interest exhibited and described. A valuable report on the 
discoveries made at Wroxeter will be printed. 


FEBRUARY 6TH.—SATURDAY. 

Fire-Eaters.—The Federal Government of America report the construction of 5000 
miles of military telegraph, along which some 3300 messages have sped daily ; 
and, as the Northerns have often had to ‘‘swallow their own words,” to devour 
their electric victories, we may well allow them to be the greatest fire-eaters in 
creation. 





FreBrRuARY 7TH.—SUNDAY. 


FEBRUARY 8TH.—MonDAY. 
British Institution.—Exhibition of Modern Masters opened to the public for the 
season. 
Royal Geographical Society.—Papers read, ‘‘ On the Canterbury Alps, New Zealand,” 
and ‘‘ On the Province of Loreto, in Northern Peru.” 

Dante.—Sixth Centenary Anniversary of his birth in May next. Grand Festival 
appointed to take place in Florence, under the direction of the Municipality. 
Society of Painters in Water Colowrs.—Four new Associates elected. There were 
thirty-three candidates. The votes selected Messrs. E. B. Jones, F. Walker, E. 

Lundgren, and G. P. Boyce. 


FEBRUARY 9TH.—TURSDAY. 

Syro-Egyptian Society.—Paper read ‘‘On the Site of Capernaum.” 

British Archeological Aisociation.—Discussions upon the antiquities exhibited 
occupied the meeting. Papers appointed to be read postponed. 

“As others see us.”—The Viennese public are just now enjoying a Comedy, by 
Gottschall, the subject of which is political, and two of the principal characters 
Pitt the Tory, and Charlie Fox the Liberal. A good deal the people of Vienna 
know about either. 


FEBRUARY 10TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Society of Arts.—Paper read ‘‘ On Fresco Painting,” by Mr. J. B. Atkinson. 

Bramantino’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings,” a large work, seven feet ten inches high, 
and six feet eleven inches wide, has found its way to our National Gallery 
which gets enriched year by year in a way that shows the authorities keep their 
eyes open. 

‘*The Realm.”’—First Number published, price 3d., a political first-class weekly 
newspaper, brought out on Wednesdays. 


OsitvuaRY.—William Hunt, the celebrated painter, died, in his 74th year. Already 
this unique artist, in his life, was recognised in his own subjects 
supreme—apart, different, and superior, to all contemporaries ; and, 
now that death hath set its seal to his works, their value and ori- 

ginality will give all of them the celebrity of picture gems. 
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FEBRUARY 11TH.—THURSDAY. 

Society of Antiquaries.—After an exhibition of discoveries, Mr. Black continued his 
paper, “On Roman London.” 

‘* Festival” 1864.—This year seems to be set apart) for Commemorations! Besides 
Shakespeare in England, Dante in Florence, there is David Teniers claiming 
of the people of Antwerp his festival—200 years ago he founded the Academy 
of Fine Arts. 


Frsrvuary 12TH.—FRipay. 

London's Lord Mayor, at a meeting, asks the nation to subscribe to the decoration 
of London’s Cathedral of St. Paul’s—contributions of One Guinea are estimated 
sufficient for the proposed end. 

Lead Poison.—Some Cider, made in a mill which had been repaired with lead, caused, 
recently, the death of a young man at Powick, in Worcestershire. 


FEBRUARY 13TH.—SATURDAY. 

Pompeii.—Recent excavations have exposed the shop of a soap-boiler; and there 
was the soap ready to hand. How long have the hands for which it was 
intended been resting from their labour and cunning ? 

Turkish Literature, about which few persons know anything, should surely interest 
all English readers of the Arabian Nights. The East, which is the birth-place 
and cradle of poetry, still keeps the lamp of imagination brightly burning, as a 
writer, at the present date, is asserting in*his correspondence to the Atheneum. 
The letters are as graphic as they are interesting and rare. 


Frepruary 14tH.—SUNDAY. 
OsITUARY.—William Dyce died, in his 58th year. The works of this learned and 
eminent painter will preserve his name in our palaces and galleries, 
where they deservedly occupy prominent places. 


Frpruary 15TH.—Monpay. 

Shakespeare Committee.—Adjourned meeting at the House of the Society of Arts to 
receive Reports. The Site recommended in the Green Park adopted, and that 
the memorial be a work of monumental art. 

Asiatic Society.—Paper read ‘‘On the Cosmogony and Mythology of the Vedas.” 

Institute of British Architects.—The attention of the meeting was devoted to a 
subject which demands present consideration, namely, ‘‘On Architectural 
Competitions ;” which, as a rule the best men disdain, though probably they 
would not were the conditions equitable and honourable. 

Ice in India.—In a dockyard, at Bombay, an Ice machine has been erected to make 
three tons daily. 


Fesruary 16TH.—TUESDAY. 

Statistical Society.—Paper read ‘‘ On the Report of the Registrar-General.” 

Mersey Tunnel.—Liverpool and Birkenhead are to be connected, it is proposed, at a 
cost of £400,000 by a Tunnel—for a railway probably. 

Academic Groves.—The authorities at South Kensington propose to plant a line of 
trees along their buildings The students of science and art will enjoy the 
appearance of seclusion thus to be gained. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—A great work is going on about which the world 
takes little heed. Mr. Sopwith read a Paper ‘‘On the Tunnelling of Mont 
Cenis,” describing the machinery employed and present state of the works. 

Mr. L. Oudry has introduced in Paris a new pigment in paint, made of pure copper, 

which for decorating and other purposes is highly esteemed. 
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FeprRuary 17TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Society of Arts.—Dr. Smith read a Paper ‘‘On Private and Public Dietaries,” a 
subject in which universal man must be interested. 

Meteorological Society.—R. D. Thomson, Esq., M.D., President, in the chair. 
Mr. E. J. Lowe read a paper ‘‘On Snow Crystals and Hail; Mr. A. Hershell, 
“On Sound in the Upper Air while the Lower Air was still;” and Mr. H. 8. 
Eaton, ‘‘On the Storms in October 1863.” Two other Papers were also read, 
**On Ozone in Finland,” and ‘‘ Climate in Ceylon.” 

Paris Permanent Exhibition.—The purposes for which this building was erected 
apparently are not urgent. The Palace is to be sold. 


Frepruary 18TtH.—THursDAyY. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Photographs of Carved Head in Oak, Ivories of the 
Fourteenth Century, a Picture of the Sixteenth Century, Rubbings from Rocks 
in Argyleshire, and remarks on the existence of Human Sacrifices among the 
Romans, gave interest to the meeting. 

Examine Me/—The Institute of British Architects have granted Certificates of 
Proficiency to seven candidates ; and in the Class of Distinction to two, Richard 
Phené Spiers, and Robert Roskell Bayne. It should be remembered that this 
Architectural Examination is voluntary, and any young student, claiming to 
possess talent, has thus the road to distinction open to him, since he may 
prove it. 

Numismatic Society.—The most interesting coin exhibited was very much the most 
modern, being date 1863, a Sarawak Cent, bearing its Rajah’s head—J. Brooke. 


Fesrvuary 19TH.—Fripay. 

Royal.—The Polytechnic in Regent Street is once more entitled to add Royal to its 
name, through the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Geological Society.—Annual Meeting at Somerset House, and dinner in the eveniug 
at Willis’s Rooms. The great success and increase of this Royal Society may 
be taken as a sign of the times. All the leading men of England are becoming, 
or are already, geologists. Mr. W. J. Hamilton elected President. 


FEBRUARY 20TH.—SATURDAY. 
Morphia has killed a‘ three-weeks-old child: a lozenge containing the forty-cighth 
part of a grain was suflicient to cause death. 
The Paris Waste Paper Basket.—The waste paper value of the papers sent to France, 
the circulation of which is stopped, is estimated at £15,000 a year. 


Fepruary 2lsr.—SUNDAY. 


Frsruary 22p.—Monpay. 

Shakespearian Scholars.—The National Committee adopt Mr. Webster’s proposal, to 
devote any surplus of the Memorial Fund, towards establishing schools in con- 
nection with the Dramatic College. 

Defence Fund.—The Bishop of Capetown has been moved to prosecute the Bishop 

4 of Natal; and, many brave men, friends and strangers, immediately put their 
hands in their pockets, subscribing a Fund towards the expenses of defending 
the suit. 

Royal Geographical Society.—Mr. Gifford Palgrave read his ‘‘ Notes of a Journey 
from Gaza, through the Interior of Arabia to El Khatiff on the Persian Gulf, 
and thence to Oman, in 1862-3.” Let the lovers of Romance, of Daring, of 
Adventure, of Novelty, read the account of these surprising Travels. 

Lady Hamlet.—Miss Marriot, the directress of Sadlers’ Wells theatre, played the 

‘part of Denmark’s Prince, and with much success. 
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Frepruary 23p,—TursDAy. 

Ethnological Society. —* Traditions real and Fictitious,” and ‘‘ The Ethnology of the 
Island of Ceylon,” were the Papers read, 

Edinburgh Free Library.—Modern Athens is making an attempt, that promises to 
be perfectly successful, to establish a Free Library. Slow London, we suppose, 
will be constrained to follow the example. 

Mr. Grote has been elected Foreign Associate of the French Academy. The honour, 
now filled, became vacant at Macaulay’s death. 

Driving Machinery.—To strengthen the leathern bands at present used, metallic 
bands are now proposed in Paris ; and they will, if found successful, effect great 
saving to manufacturers. 

Fepruary 24TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Society of Arts.—Dr. Marcet read a paper ‘‘On Petroleum, and a visit to the Wells of 
Canada.” 

Geological Society.—Papers read ‘‘On Recent Discoveries of more Flint Implements 
in the Drift Deposits in Hants and Wilts ; also of Fossil Mammalia. 

Pope and Warburton.—This week the British Museum has acquired one hundred and 
fifty letters never yet published; they formed part of the correspondence 
between these celebrated friends. 

British Archeological Association.—Among other articles of interest, a large collection 
of Roman antiquities found on the site of the Old Steelyard, in Thames Street, 
exhibited. The bronze objects were believed to have been buried eighteen 
hundred years! !—buried whilst the Star of Bethlehem was lighting the wise 
men-of the East, where soon a great Railway Station will occupy the place ! 


FEBRUARY 251TH. —THURSDAY. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Exhibition and Description of the Tesselated Roman Pave- 
ment, found on the site of the East India House, by Mr, Tite—other antiquities 
exhibited, 

The English in Paris.—A Prospectus to build an English theatre in the capital of 
fashion and of criticism, has been issued and met with a wide welcome. The 
late successes of Charles Mathews as ‘‘un Anglais Timide,” probably has led 
to this bold undertaking. The scheme will prosper because it is novel and /es 
Parisiens dearly love (and pay for) novelty. 

Ornamental Wood for Veneering purposes is now made, by the help of glue and 
pressure, of chips of various coloured wood. By this means adapted shavings 
are compressed into blocks, which, cut into layers, form considerable and 
beautiful veneering surfaces. 

FEBRUARY 26TH.—FRIDAY. 

English Books.—The export trade to America is yearly decreasing. Jt is now less by 
two-thirds than it was five years ago. Nor does Australia take as many books 
as formerly ; on the contrary, France has nearly doubled her custom, so we hope 
England and the English will be, in time, understood across the channel. 

Newspapers.—The press has doubled itself in ten years—there are now in the 
kingdom 1250 newspapers, and 537 magazines. 

FEBRUARY 27TH.—SATURDAY. 

Lockjaw.—A curious as well as scientific interest is attached to the recent death of a 
young man in London. Smacking his own whip he struck his cheek, and the 
result was, some few days after, he died of lockjaw. 


Fesruary 28tTu.—SUNDAY. 
Fesruary 29ru.—MonpDay. 

Which Way the Wind Blows.—One of the most singular weathercocks used is that 
of a wolf’s skull, which, when suspended by a small line in a quiet place, 
changes and points the direction of the wind, with remarkable accuracy, as stated 

by an Englishman long resident in Labrador. 
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At New York, on the 23d of August (1860), to the inexpressible grief of a 
devoted wife, James Surron Extiort, Esq., late Principal Military Storekeeper in 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Service, aged fifty-four. Typhoid fever, induced by long 
and severe mental suffering, terminated the career of this highly-gifted man. 

“On the Ist December 1855, Mr. James Sutton Elliott was appointed to the post 
of Principal Military Storekeeper at the Weedon Depdt with a salary of £800 per 
annum. He is acknowledged on all hands to have been a clever and able officer. 
He had been employed for thirty-five years in the public service under the Board of 
Ordnance and in Canada. He had strong recommendations from the authorities in 
Canada, as also from the Treasury, for the able manner in which he had discharged 
his duties on a Commission on the organization of the navel and military establish- 
ments abroad; and he had been selected by the Board of Ordnance, as the most able 
and efficient servant they had to represent the Civil Department on that Commission.” 
(Vide p. v., Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of the 
store and clothing depéts at Weedon, Woolwich, and the Tower, etc., together with the 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
Command of Her Majesty, 1859). 

The Weedon inquiry, of which the result was embodied in the above Report, a 
Parliamentary ‘‘ Blue-book” of 645 folio pages, is still remembered in military 
circles : it created the liveliest interest in the public mind and gave rise to sensa- 
tional leaders in some of the daily and weekly papers in which party feeling, and a 
desire to stimulate the popular excitement, seized upon every rumour as fact, and 
prejudged the question to the detriment of a gentleman whom the highest authority 
pronounced in Parliament ‘‘an invaluable servant of the public.” Happily for his 
character the Commissioners’ Report, the Minutes of Evidence and the Appendices 
formed a complete vindication of Colonel Elliott; and proved not only that the 
‘*facts” alleged in the newspapers were wholly untrue, but that even the doubts of 
his official integrity in the Weedon affair were void of any real foundation. On the 
17th of August, six days before his death, a tribute of generous sympathy was paid 
to Mr. Elliott, in the House of Commons, by Colonel Dickson and Lord Claude 
Hamilton : unfortunately the blow had fallen, aud upwards of thirty-five years of 
indefatigable zeal, in the performance of onerous and harassing duties, closed in a 
broken heart. That rare talent, ripened knowledge ‘and distinguished aptitude 
for business in a branch of the public service of the highest national importance, 
should be lost to the country must be matter of regret to all: but to those who knew 
him best, to his bitterly-afflicted widow and his numerous friends,—the memory of 
James Sutron Exuiorr will be ever dear.— Vale / 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet's 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIWELL is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeuriana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘‘J. O. HaLLIwELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, 


West Brompton, London, 8. W.” oa 
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